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INTRODTTOTION. 



To the series of volumea whict bear the title of the 
' British Mamifacturing Indostries,' I have thought that 
a pendant might with great propriety be added, dealing 
with that large sectioa of our populotion employed in 
those manufeotures. Hitherto wo haw been engaged 
with the nature of the work done ; it is now proposed 
to tate up the eubject of the worker. 'It is singular, 
even in these days of social science, to note how scanty 
and scattered is all information about the British work- 
man. There are no books in detail that are devoted 
to him, his concerns and interests being principally to 
be gathered from-BIufi Pooks- KflpbFt^ Transaetions of 
Societies, and tho' ptibltc aew&pa]>eTS. From a political 
point of view, he'.b'ia! Iwrti :^^fiq1lently written and 
talked about— too mubh'feo'iflde'eii for his own good 
or for the good ■ of- tbs -tountiiyj-i^ut comparatively 
seldom, when we come to 'iiiqilirS into his social con- 
dition, as dependent upon, or connected with, bis 
special branch of labour. 

Together with the many changes in the methods of 
Eoauufacture, there have been equal revolutions in the 
style and character of our artisaua. Many new trades 
and processes Lave been introduced which wore un- 
known thirty years ago, whilo, on the other hand. 
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miuiiifactures which were then of the highest im- 
portanco, have dwindled Aawa, and are now in a way 
to become extinct. Few people are aware of the 
immcnee development of the last quarter of a century 
in the condition for the better of onr English opera- 
tivee, whether in a monetary, social, educational, sani- 
tary, or legislative light ; it is very doubtful whether 
the bulk of the norking classes themselves over take 
heed of the strides that they have made, or thiuk how 
little they have to lament that the " good old times " 
are past and gone. 

I have endeavoured in these two volumes to discuss 
this branch of our manufacturing industries, though, 
from my limited space, very briefly. It has been my 
aim to ahow how steadily progressive has been the 
legislation for the protection of life and health, and 
how our Factory and other working-class Acts have 
grown up, as the result of much experience and con- 
stant watehfidns^ eD^the pajt .cf^jiijecessive govem- 
monts. I havB.~otir«fully avoided 't%& political side 
of the question thfoj^honj",; yepiiag the uselossness 
of diBcuEsing points, aboiit' which ■saoh grave differ- 
ences exist. I may-, finwiWOTJllis!! jertoitted to express 
EUi opinion, that ii would ba "betitfer" for the Ei^lish 
artisan himself if he attended more to his own 
self-improvement, than to the constant agitation which 
is too often based upon, and the result of, insufficient 
and one-sided information. The educational phase 
too has been omitted, both from want of space, and 
because it has been made the subject of innumerable 
documents and reports elsewhere. 
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As regarding the statistics of population and 
employes, in the main, the Census tahlea and the 
Factory Ectums of 1871 and 187i have been followed, 
as being the latest ofEicial statemonts on these matters 
which have appeared. I have frequently, however, 
been enabled to supplement them by later returns 
from varions sources, or from private inquiries. The 
question of wages is always a difficult one, about 
which to gain accurate information. The Factory 
Betums contain a largo amount of matter on this 
head, of which use baa been freely made, and, whore 
possible, statements of wages at the present time have 
been placed eide by side. In moat cases the fullest 
information baa been afforded to me, while, in a few, 
my request baa been declined or unanswered. Any- 
how, the general reader, for whom those volumes are 
intended, will have sufGcient data to show him the 

. ordinary earnings of our British working classee, and 
can tberofore draw his own conclusions as to thoir 

! domestic social condition. 

In dealing with the statistics of each trade, more 

I figures have possibly been introduced than may be 
agreeable to my readers, but I have done so in the 
hope of showing, how intimately allied is the develop- 
ment of our manufactures with the state of wages and 
the general condition of the working clasEes, and of 

' making this branch of my subject rather a test 
upon which to found my discourse, than as the main 

! feature of the work. 

In conclusion, I have to acknowledge the very 
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afforded to me by a great nnmber of correspon- 
dents, official and otherwise, the majority of whom, 
although immersed in business themselves, have yet 
found time to procure me the knowledge which I 
have sought. I have freely borrowed, wherever any 
information was to be gained, although in all cases 
the source from which it was obtained has been 
acknowledged. , Where so many facts and figures are 
involved, there must needs be errors or omissions; 
and for any corrections or additions I shall be greatly 
obliged. 

G. Phillips Bbvan. 
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INTKODUCTION. 

TEXTILES AND CLOTHING. 

With the exception of etaple induetriee, suoli aa 
coal-mining and the iion trade, we may Bofely say 
that in the textile mannfactuies the prosperity of 
Great Britain is bound up, more than any other. 
Whether we coneider them from a numerical point 
of view, as regards the number of persons who are 
directly or indirectly engaged in them, the enormous 
amount of capital embarked in them, the huge financial 
operations of which they form the lever, the many 
Bubsidiary trades which have sprung from them, the 
extent of country which is dependent upon them, or 
the vast ramifications of international trade and com- 
merce which exist throughout the civilized and un- 
civilized world through their influence, they are 

worthy of the deepest regard and study, and astonish, 

he more they are eiamined. 
Before entering into the details of each great divi- 
lur textile manufactures, it will be well to get 
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as generttl a view aa we can of the nniuber of peopli 
directly intoreBted in tlium ; and to these wc niii5t odd 
ttoBo, who ore also engaged in the further apjilication 
of the textiles to the Tarioua articles of dross. For 
this purpose I ehall first of all take the Census division, 
which includes dress, and afterwards the purely Factory 
division ; as, although t«ztiles arc generally idenUoal 
in people's minds with factory systems and snpei- 
vision, there are a vast number of operatives who do 
not come under either. The Censns lEetums are aa 
follows : 

Ekdlant. 



1 



Dyeing— 

Dje^xtlotir makeiB .. 

Calenderera 

Others 

Wodlnn— 

Woalataplers . . 

Fd( makers .. .. 

Woollen cloth makerB 

FullefB 

Wool dyere .. .. 

WorBted makers 

ClothierB 

Stuff makers . . 

FliiDriel makerB 

Blniiket inukers 

OupL't makers . . 

Others 

Silkmnkars 
SilkdjtrB 
Silk merohants 
Ritibon makers 
Silk velvet makera ,, 
Others 

tJsn-ieJ forward 



Uolei. 

2,551 
11,398 
2,206 



2,828 
12. 883 
2,S06 



I,15S 
U,S6S 




171,994 \ nft,455 \ S5\,Mfl 
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Brougbt forward „ 


M.,«. 


F«n^«. 


TotflL 


174,9a4 


179,455 


354,449 


aOxedGayia— 










Wmnen (not otherwise' 
desctibod) J 


7 381 


6,379 


14,260 




Blenchera (ditto) 


3 bin 




3,645 






(SHI 




790 




HeroeiB drapora 


j5 225 


19^112 


74,337 




Fancy goods 


2 bSO 


5,986 






TiimnuDg makers 


1 3s8 


4,536 


5,804 




Factory workela 




5.615 


5,615 








1,409 


1.409 




Crape makfra 




1,166 


1,106 




Others 


496 


4G5 


961 




Cotton— 










Flaa workers 


7 3b4 


10,629 


17,998 




Laoa 


8 %9 


40,801 


49,370 




Tlirend makers 


3 335 


929 






Tape „ 


Mi 


796 


lisoa 




Cotton spinners 


IbS >,2 


279,870 


468,142 




Ftuttan cutleiH 


1 193 


4,170 


7,372 




Cotton watoliousDiiien 


3 2U 




3,214 




Muslin make s 


100 




100 




Calico prmters 


8 60i 


i^DSO 






Dyera*^ 


2 BU 




2,322 




Others 


m 


"538 


9S2 




Semp— 










Uat makers 


1 34s 


574 


1.919 




Hemp „ 


4(i3 


115 


57S 




Juw 


i79 




279 




Hope and cor ! makeiB 


10 291 


i"401 


11,695 




Oanvaa makeiB 


805 


2110 


1,U65 




Backing 


711 


1,515 


2.229 




Net 




200 


260 




Otheta 
Dresf— 
Hair and wig workeiB .. 


763 


879 


1,642 




11.885 


1,240 


13,125 




Hattera 


13,540 


B,238 


21,778 




Htnw plaitMs 


3,593 


45,270 


48,863 




Fnrrieis 


3.704 


2.3,^4 


6,058 




TbUow 

Carried foivfud 


111.843 


38,021 


149.864 




D32,l!Jl 


\ fi6a,^% 


\\,1S^,'Sft. 
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Main. 


Fan.lni. 


ToUJ, 


Btonght forward 


632,184 


663,348 


1,295,532 


MilliDera 


1,H1 








1,184 


8,674 


9,858 




22,367 


19.671 






4.381 








1,594 






GIptb mafeera (o)Lcr than' 
iBHther) 


1,135 


5,105 


6,240 




197,465 


25,800 






1,194 








2,372 


3.439 


5,811 




3,091 


2,804 


5,895 


BhiTt mahen 




SO. 038 


80,038 


Others 


2,341 


1,728 


1.728 


Total for England .. 


866,449 


1,136,435 


2,002,884 



Total for Scotland 



2,443 


800 


18,402 


23,815 


1,276 


1,270 


35,114 


85,636 


19,861 








47.218 
129,067 


54,116 


168 479 1 



42.217 

2,546 

120,750 



Drera 

V'ooUenB 

Silt 

Cottmi and flax .. .. 

MUed goods 

Hemp 

Drees 


324 

2.852 

465 

29,259 

25,543 

1,146 
58,089 


71 

12,846 

320 

28,059 

62.190 

574 

117,596 


895 

'785 

57,318 

87,733 

1,720 

170,685 


Total tor IkUoA.. .. 


112,618 1 B,\,%5ft\ ?KA,?a*. 



^^H TEXTILES AND CLOTHING. 
This gives a. total for— 

England 2.002,88* 








^^^1 2,634,764 | 

And if we add to these the largo mimbcrB of people 1 
engaged in the machine trade, which is so entirely 
dependent on teitiles, and the siiipping and coiryiiig 
trades, there cannot be lesa than 4,000,000 immodial^ly 
connected with this great hianeh of industry. 

The Factory Eetums of 1871, wHch are the latest ' 
that furnish the particulars of all the textiles and dress, 
give the uuinhers of employes on a different basis : 


Cotton 

Wool 

Shoddy 

WotBted 

Flax 

Hemp 

Juta 

Silk 

Hair 

Lace 

Horiery 

ElBStio 

CaJieo printing .. .. 
Other „ .. .. 

Bleaching 

CalMiderlng 

Warohoudng 

Fuatian catting .. .. 
Hand-loom wearing ,. 

^^^ Carried Formid .. 


England. ScoUaoiI. Ireland. j 


414,970 
100,610 
3,816 
103,514 
19,816 

47! 311 
1.833 

81995 
4,623 

15,321 
3,506 

18,378 
2,341 
3,023 
4,728 
2,581 


30.960 
23.000 

491917 

463 

14, 9U 

8ia 

485 
'697 

10, '205 

544 

8,736 

' 1,549 


4,157 
1.490 

55,039 
354 
727 

"21 

102 

'732 

4,'313 

413 

2,339 

401 


767,929 WW,KA \ l\A<a j 
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England. I Scotland. 



Brought forward 
Hand-lace making 
Embroidering 
Lace dressing 
Hosiery finishing 
Boots and shoes 
Millinery 
Shirts and collars 
Tailoring 
Hats 
Gloves 
Straw hats 
Artificial flowers 
Others . . 



767,929 
103 
2.007 
4.305 
1,083 
16,641 
9,358 
2,475 
6,653 
8.390 
1,938 
2,360 

' 1,098 
2.147 



150,354 
430 



1,595 
1.050 

1,596 
858 



264 



Total 




Ireland. 



71,163 
500 



182 

676 

3,557 

1,002 

137 



349 



77,569 



Giving a grand total of 1,060,023. This, it must be 
remembered, takes no account of the vast mass of 
domestic industry, but simply of associated or factory 
work. The Factory Returns of 1874 show an increase 
in the number of textile workers, viz. : 





Children 
under 13. 


Males 
up to 18. 


1 

Above 18 1 F«™*1<?8 
ADoveis. , above 13. 


England 
Scotland 
Ireland .. .. 


113,567 
8,394 
3,721 


66,499 

11,149 

6,819 


205,957 
29,508 
12,995 


397,098 

105,668 

44,104 


Total .. .. 


125,682 


84,467 


248,460 


546,870 



or a gross total of 1,006,479. 

Having stated these preliminary numbers, further 
statistics will be found under the head of each branch 
of textiles. 



( ' ) 



t important of all onr textiles, from ^ 

IT it, I proceed to describe cotton first. 




question. In 1871 there were of cotton operatives as 
follows : 


England .. 
Bootland .. 
Ireland .. 


J^'l. 


'■>-"•'■ i ss:. 


.^,.^ 


69.996 
26* 


118,276 
'799 


118,602 

'soi 


161.268 
Ml 


The respective ages of tte EDglish workers wore : 1 


M«l« .. ,. 
PemalM .. 


^ 1 10- 


16- 


.. 1 .. 1 


2,589 
2,182 


31.134 

43,150 


36,273 
73,270 


23.617 
53,955 


35,458 
69,529 




^ 1 4^ 


.-^ 1 e^ 1 « 


Males .. .. 
Femalea ., 


25,654 
28,291 


18.208 
12,923 


9,780 4,232 1,127 
4,357 1,655 1 558 

\ \ 


^^^^^^^^ 
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htni^ MAsmcmisG odustxibs. 

ioA it b jUn Ite^ an^t st tfft vny euiUeet 
tonntds Oft klMl pottiai cf Gfe, the majimtj 

TW gW*d>y Btii— pw > iMii—ij of Oie WMibm 
ftf bbQi n &e Diiited Kiudni, nL daaai^iBg dim 
aa fcela t i ci (a) for ^■■■™g_ (k) Ibr ■mviug; (e) ^o- 





,s^^ 


S2J 


PfMilg >»»T 


££2 

Indud 


S.37I 62,709 
98 , a.s^s 
1* 1 ^66 


33,631.631 3.191. 3S7 411,336 

1.256.6M 331.185 25.908 

U4.^>04 I.02S 3,«37 


employing : 


bglud 
bdud 


OOiStB : UllH 
nnder 13. ip la 11 


*— .s^:is '«-• 


12.64S ■ 36.735 
516 1 l,00i 
117 <7a 


IIS.ISS 1223.458 1414.970 

3.996 25.441 1 30,960 

921 1 2,649 4.157 


A TCry intereBting re 
graye • of the comparftti 
workers at different dftta 
ia lie increase of the latt 


port was made by Mr. Bed- 
TC nmnbers of factories and 
s, which will show bow rapid 
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To show how mnch more relatiTely productive fac- 
tories aro now than they formerly were, the proportion 
of spindles waa 10,857 in 1850 to 14,130 in 1875 ; and 
of power-looms, 129 in 1850 to 174 in 1875, This 
proves that the factories in the kst quarter of a 
century have been augmented in Bize, and that there 
has been a tendency to conceotrnite machinery in one 
mill, and also that machinery has become more and 
more self-acting and requires less manual labour. 
This is borne out by the statistics of the power-loom 
weavers, who were — 



^ 



^K 



In 1861 166,209 

„ 1871 165,341 

„ ISTfl 163,632 



fin other words, that the proportion of looms to 
weavers was 1 J in 1861 to 2g in 1875. But while 
this section of workers has declined in nnmbers for 
the reasons above mentioned, there has been a vast 
increase in other branches, viz. ; 



Children up to 13 „ 11,993 39,TS8 43,181 66,900 

Males 13 to 18 .. „ 37.059 41,207 | 38,209 38,557 

„ above 13 .. .. ' 94.960 |ll9.268 117,016 |ll5,391 

Females obuvB 13 .. 183,912 251,306 251,551:258,667 



Here we see, that while the development of self- 
acting machinery has diminished the employment of 
the more expensive kinds of Iftboni (mB.\cBiiijw)»i\'S^. 
it bas increased that of the ckcap&T \b\k»x, wi^ 




^^ It. 



rnmmt (l^K), «a 1m*b akut 19.000,000 ^m- 
wUle *1I tlie reat of Buuya has <mlj sobs 
IU,5O0,O00, Hkd the United SWn aboot 9,600,000. 

to tbe details at fiwtcr; mtfan^ I 
caoBot do better thao transcribe tbe CoIloviBg laiwl 
excellent bistorical r£m«< of tbe sjttam, m g iwi bj 
Ke. Bedgnve in bis Beport for 18TS, wbieb exponn 
in a ikvt ^ac« all tbe main featttree of tbe woA as 
regaida &e workers: "Tbe textile manti&etiiiva of 
this eomiby bare gone tbrongb three phases, eadi 
nlikB tihe otber; and in considering tbe pbysieal 
erf factory optatives at tits present daj, it 
not to take that condition bj itself bat to 
! preaent state of things with the two ^s- 
Haet aataiar periods. For manj years the textile 
tllilll<ij wu carried on in the mrsl districts <mlj. 
Tb* power naed was water. Water on the hill-sides 
mw irregnlar in its flow ; work was therefore irre* 
gnlM, When the Btresm was fiill, work was brisk (we 
lAoaU bare called it excessive) ; when it was dry the 
fiwtorj' hanJ* were employed on the lands, in bay- 
tlt other like occapations. 1!\raa \.^l& a^nlCv(«% 
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were both ftirm labourers as well as factory workers, 
and as manufactitriDg was not tlie complicated affiiir 
that it is now, they wore free from many of the evils 
which ofterwardB arose from the introdnction of Bteam, 
and the inunense enterprise and energy of our manu- 
factnreTS. In some places this patriarchal system 

ciiBted even in comparatively recent times 

After this Bystcm came that of mannfacturo, puro and 
simple, the erection of large steam factories, the bring- 
ing together, without previonaly providing adequate 
and proper meane for healthy and decent accommo- 
dation, hundreds of families to fill these buildings ; 
and then followed immediately the proneness to run 
the costly machinery, regardless of the waste of human 
life, health, and happiness, for any number of hours 
daily that seemed good to the capitalist. It was 
during this period, that the factory hand became 
changed from the healthy labourer to the weakly, 
anramic, and frequently decrepit operative. Doubt- 
less, &Dm the cost of the introduction of stoam and 
the desire to ran the machinery as long as possible, the 
factory hands did degenerate from the sturdy labourer 
and operative in the valleys and on the hill-sides of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, to the wasted and down- 
trodden operative of the purely manufacturing town, 
working daily and all day long, and possibly part 
of the night also, in a close, hot, ill-vent ilatod factory, 
returning from work to a dwelling more unhealthy 
than the factory, until the factory population ap- 
peared to have become a distinct racu, &*V ■««& 
J at A glaaoe, so defined t?6I6 tiie sSficSa ol 
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over-work and nnhoftlthy dwellingB npon the physical 
appearance nnd condition of the people. The harveit 
of ills from this state of things, the continued effect of 
over-work in hot, ill-ventilated factories, and residence 
in nnhealthy houses, reached its climax in 1633, when 
the fint real Factory Act tvas passed; and for nearly 
thirty ye&rs sinee, the hours of work have been mode- 
rate, factoriea better ventilated and more healthy, work 
lighter, towns and dwellings becoming year by year 
better ordered." 

This little historical condeasation will prepare ns for 
a clearer understanding of the details of the &ctoty 
work, as regards its influence upon the health of the 
workers. Mr. Isaac Watts, the secretary to the late 
Cotton Supply Association, has given us a com- 
pendious qnd yet elaborate account of the various 
processes in his interesting article on CottoD ; • and 
I need, therefore, only refer in detail to each process, 
with respect to the different branches of workpeople 
employed, and to the raw material itself, in as for as it 
occasionally materially affects the conditions of labour. 
Where possible, too, I shall compare the present work- 
ing conditions with those of the time that is past and 
gone. 

Cotton operatives are divided into three great classeB 
of workers : (o) preparers of the material for spinning, 
all except the " ginning," which is done in the country 
where the cotton is grown ; (6) spinners ; (c) weavers. 
The preparatory proceBsea are : (1) miiing the various 
sorts together ho as to feed (2) the " opening " or 
• 'aritJehManMloetniiiiRliAoaAnw: 
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wiUowmg mAchine, which breaks up hard lumps and 
removes the dirt from the cotton. This operation is 
almost always attended to \>y men, and uua formerly 
aocompanied by volumes of dust ; tbia has, however, 
been obviated by powerful fans, and is no longer a 
caose of complaint. Next eomea (3) the " scutcher," 
by which the fleecy cotton, as left by tbo opener, ie 
formed into a roll, fit for (4) the " carding " proceas, 
by which tbo fibres are formed into a soft, elongated 
maSG, called a " sliver." Amongst spinners of fine 
qualities (5) combing machines are next used, but 
not invariably in ordinary nulls ; the nest proceas 
after carding being (6) " drawing," in which the 
slivers are laid together, so as to have their length in- 
creased, and the fibres streugtboned and laid paniliel ; 
(7) "slubbing," in which the sliver has a certain 
amount of twist given it, so as to secure its coherence, 
and is then wound on a bobbin ; and (8) " roving," in 
wbicfa the necessary elongation of the fibre is com- 
pleted. In some of the smaller mills, the carding, 
drawing, slabbing, and roving, are all carried on in 
one large room ; but in more extensive factoriea the 
machineB are placed in distinct rooms. In carding, 
aba emfloyia consist of lap-carriers, strippers, grinders, 
and dofier-can minders. The lap-carriers are usually 
httyA up to sixteen or eighteen, whose work is to carry 
tbe rolls of willowed or opened cottnn from the blow- 
ing machine, and place them on the carding engine ; 
thongb in some cases these ore now superseded by 
machinery, in the shape of a pair of teod loUan,, 
vhi^ ooavey the l&ps from one en^ue lo Aid c^Wisii. 
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^^H The grcnt evil of the carding-room was, antQ latelf 
^^^■{wiil, indeed, even now in small mills), the enormons 
J^^f qnantitj of dast that was given off, and the oppreeaive- 
'I neaa of the atmosphere. This dnst is light and fibrons, 

" consistiag mainly of minute fibres, varying in length 
&om a line to a very small fraction of it. In the mills 
whore the cotton used is of a very low quality, there ia, 
in addition to this fine dnet, mnch ' flying,' ' flnf^' or 
' fine,' consisting of longer fibres. In the finer spimiiiig 
mills, where the staple used is long, the air on a first 
inspection might seem tolerably clear. But the first 
snubeam revealed the dense and imiversal dieseminar 
tion of dusty particles, and the clothes and hair of the 
workpeople were in a state that showed how rapid was 
their accumulation. A rough test of this was to clean 
a smooth metal surface, and note the time within which 
BufGcient dust bad collected to make distinct marks 
upon it. Five minutes was frequently sufBcient for 
this purpose."' This dust was mnch aggravated 
during the operations of grinding and " stripping," 
which arc necessary, when the metal teeth by which 
the cotton is carded become clogged with fibres and 
blunted. This process was performed by men, and 
consisted in reversing the action of the rollers, so that 
the fibres were brought to the surface and removed. As 
there were often a number of carding machines in one 
room, and the process of stripping bad to be gone 
through from three to five times a day, it may be 
easily imagined what a volume of dust was given oS 



' Ecport by Dr. Bridges and Mr. Holmes o 
torles, 1878. 
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dnrmg the twelve hours. The operatives wlio had 
to cany it out showed the effects of this dust iu their 
pole, emaciated faces, and in the bronchial irritation 
from which they constantly suffered, causing cough, 
aatemia, debility, diarrhisa, and other formidable 
symptoms of pulmonary mischief, inclttding eipecto- 
ratiou, in which the cotton fibre was plainly visible 
by the microscope. In most large mUls at the pre- 
eeiit day the cording engines are covered over, and 
are made self-stripping, so that much of this mis- 
chief is obviated. The atmosphere of the room is 
hot and close, varying from 70" to 80°, which tends 
to the unbealthiness of the inmates. 

The drawing-framo and Blubbing-frame minders, 
together with the can-minders, are composed of women 
and children. As explained above, drawing is a 
farther elongation and straightening of the fibre, 
and the machine is worked at a high speed. The 
slivers from the carding engine are run together 
into a single one, and drawn out by rollera to six 
times the original length. The pouring forth of the 
single sliver into the can is called the "delivery," 
and UBUiilly after this, the process of drawing is re- 
peated, the sliver being broken off when the can is 
full, and taken to be drawn a second time, or " doubled," 
Generally it has to be done also a thii-d time, so that 
the cotton in the sliver vnW have been lengthened 
some 216 times, after which the cans are taken to the 
slubbing frames. The work of the women, therefore, 
is to be constantly shifting the cune from one deliveiy 
|1 to the other. There are generally three drawing 
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boi4W bi ewli drawing (nme, eacb box hsvisg Ibar 
dsliviiriuM, tju tlint the cadh, wLeo filled, haTe lo bt 
Ukon >t iiiic*' fr<Jiii tlu! duUvcr? dde of one box to tte 
twdiri^ Bide of tku oUier. Bacb out weighs when fdll 
from 10 tu IH 11»., and u one woman will more 
l^wania of 'JOO c^uia per day, the work is nnremitting, 
kltbougli iiut eioeodiugl; heavy ti any one time. 
Tbcro ia oab )>omt tli&t ia in favour of the " mioderG^" 
vie,, tlmt the maehiiie atope of itself, ahonld a bUtct 
got broken tu the dmwing. In the slabbing and 
roving pro<M)B8, lutieli the anme work ta done, tbon^ 
perhttpa a little mure akill ia required, in piecing 
th« broken enda and replacing the empty bobbiss by 
fall oat%. 

(Ii) Bpiuuera form the aecoud great class of cotton 
factory liaudM. I may briefly etate that the spinning 
jirooHN U of two kinds, differing in detail, though 
the aame in principle. The throstle is the Bimpler 
of thcM machinoa, and consiBts of a row of spindles 
with "flyen" aorowed on their top and fitted with ' 
bobtunu, no that the spindle and flyer, revolving witlt 
grcftt rupidity, twist the threiid delivered by tbo { 
roUen and lap it on to the bubhiue. The latter are 
c«rriod round with the spindles, but do not revolve at 
Hiieb a high Hpeed. Throstle yam has a closer twisted 
fibre tlian mule yam, is Etrouger and more even, and ia 
more uaed for certain purposes, such as making sewing 
thread. In the male machine, the spindles are placed 
on a oarriago, which movea backwards and forwards 
from the rollers, the spindles at the same time r&- 
rolring rapidly and converting Ite atte^eiiftl yiiit.u.% 
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into yam. " The twist is put in aB the carriage 
recedes or is di'awn ont, and the windiog of the 
yarn npon the cop is performed by a eoporato motion 
ae the mule or carriage moves up, the principle of 
drawing being the some in both throstle and mole." — 
WatU. 

The principal changes in muIe-Bpinning in the last 
forty years hare been, the making them self-acting 
instead of, as formerly, worked by hand, and the great 
increase in the number of spindles, which, in the time 
of Crompton, the inventor, in 1786, averaged 30; in 
1800, 200; in 1833, about 350; in 1873, from 700 
to 750. The operatives in mule-spinning couBiBt of 
the spinners or minders, who direct the operations 
of the mole generally, and a certain number of Ixiys 
called " piecers," whose port it is to piece the broken 
threads. Each spinner, with his piecers, attends to 
two mules, standing in the passage between them, and 
during the " draws," or " stitches," of the mule car- 
riage, watching the threads, whiuU are constantly 
getting broken. Messrs. Bridges and Holmes give a 
calculation, in thoir Eeport, of the average utunber of 
spindles and workers in 1873. In proporttou to 26 
mules, the average was — 

Bpiodlca M,516 

SpiunerB 26 

Piece™ S9 

ScBvengcra, creelcTB or bobbhiers .. I'i 

making 88 hands, with 517 spindles to each hand. 
The latter class of operatives ate hali-time«, wVo i.Q 
m^oddwork. The r^alt of tbeii obsQrvtLlAQn&i4Qa,&'aX 
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tbe tinmfaor of Rpindles to each hanil had progreesivelj 
and rapidly increased, as had also tho rapidity of the 
"draws" or " etretclice" per mimito of the miile carTiBg& 
Whereae in tho Bpinning of medium or coarse counts 
forty years ago, the nmlo stretches were from 1700 to 
1800 per day of twelve hours, they cow average 21G1 
per day of tea and a half hours, so that coDsiderably 
more attention aud niovomont is required on the part 
of the piocers. When the yarn that is spun ia fine, it 
is all the batter for the pieeers, for the motion is 
and the thread loss apt to break. In throstle sp inning 
girls (young porsone) arc employed to atl«nd to tha 
spindles, while children, called "doffers," remove the 
bobbins when full, and replace them by empty ones. 
Each woman superintends from 600 to 700 spindles, 
and there is no great hardship in the work beyood the 
oonstont attention required. The greatest ovils are the 
high temperature of the spinning room aad the bad 
ventilation, there being usually an objection to open the 
windows, partly from the aversion of the operatives to 
anything like cold, and partly lest the fine stretched- 
ont yam should bo blown about or be stained by 
" blacks." 

In respect of temperature, the "reeling" room is 
better off, while the work is tolerably light, the women 
and girla etaading to the reels, which are turned by 
machinery. Where doubling is carried on for making 
cotton thread, the atmosphere is pleasant enough, aa it 
contains more moisture, from the water-troughs through I 
which the threads are passed. " Warping " is similar I 
in the conditiooB of labour to reeimg. It \a tVw, fiidi J 
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pioceas of the weaving depnrtnient, onA ia iianally done 
by women, who, after the eopa of twist are ivoiind upon 
the bobbins, take the latter and run from 400 to 600 
threads together upon the beam. They have thie 
advantftge, however, over the reelere, that they can sit 
down to their work, while the latter must stand. When 
tile beams are ready, they are taken to the sizing room 
and there prepared for the weaver, the object of sizing 
being to give tenacity to the warp and leHeeu friction, 
while it ia being woven. 

Next in importance to the spinning is the weaving 
department, in which a great nomber of women find 
employment ; and I have already allndod (p. 8) to 
the vast numerical increase of tho power looms in pro- 
portion to the nnmbor of weavers, within the last ({uarter 
oentnry ; showing that between 1871 and 1875, 
[Ibrmer bad risen from 399,992 to 403,118, while 
latter had decreased torn 166,209 to 163,632. 
conclusively proves the advances made in the 
self-acting character of the machinery, and the many 
improvements which must have taken place since the 
early days of weaving, when each loom required the 
services of one weaver, whereas now three, and 
sometimes four, looms are superintended by a single 
weaver, though not so many in Scotland and Ireland. 
The prineipal of theso improvements have been, the 
adoption of the " weft-fork," by which the loom is 
thrown out of gear, and stops, the moment that the weft 
breaks ; seU-acting " templets," by which tho cloth is 
kept constantly stretched ; and increased speed in the 
loom itself. In the earljr days of weaving, the " ^uka" 
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or throws of tlio shuttle varied from 90 ta 113, 
vhoTMUi DOW thoy are between 170 and 200. 
principal difficulties iu weaving ariee from the brittle 
MM of tlio yam, imrticalarl; when it 
OkuhIii|{ bntakat;o in the threads, which, were not 
loom Htoppod at once, would produce irreparable en- 
tknglcnuut and confusion. When it happens (and this 
doponds Tcry much on tbo character of the ;am}, the 
loom must bo thrown out of gear, the broken threade 
n-ti(<d, aad passod through the healds and reeds, ue- 
oosiituting a chock in tbo work of several minaleg. 
Woaving is cairiod on io ehedg, some of which ue 
Tory dusty, owing to causes which I EboU describe 
while iomo arc rather damp, from the use of steam jets. 
Othorwiso the operation of weaving, though sedentary 
ftnd monotoDouii, is not unhealthy, though it is doabtM 
wltottior the effort to superintend too many looms at » 
timo in not too great a strain upon the ncrvoos system 
of the vision, especially of a woman. There is a ten- 
dency to encourage competition in the amount of work 
which can bo thuD undertaken, arifiing partly from the 
iyNbom of giving the overlooker a bonus upon the 
> eoruingH of the weavers, and partly that " the ad- 

miration of their companions and the approbation 
^^^ of tho overlooker, appear to be at least as powerful 
^^^L indticoments OS the increase of their wages. A woman 
^^^H who con mind four looms, without an assistant, has 
^^^^K Attained a cortain position, and is an object of atten- 
^^^H tton. 'Hoo'b a four-loomer; hoo's like to bo wed,' 
^^^1 will be commonly remarked ef such an one." • 
^^^H • Ht'port of MeuMB. Bridges and H.o\iQBa, \¥ri^. 
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The dnBtinosB of the weaving sheds, especially in 
some mills in certain localities, such as Todmordea, 
brings UB to an evil which has been the subject of 
mnch inquiry, and of a special Report made by Dr. 
Buchanan, in 1871. It will be eeen that adulteration 
is a vice which is not limited to our comestibles. The 
cotton warp requires to be sized, as I have already 
stated, to give it tenacity, and this is done by passing it 
throngh some semi-glutinous paste, which was usually 
composed of flour and tallow, to the amount of about 
twenty per cent, of the weight of the warp. At the time 
of the Crimean war, however, tallow became scarce and 
dear, and some ingenious manufacturers found out that 
china clay would be as good and as cheap a substitute, 
it having been previously observed that it improved the 
colour of the warp, making it less brown. So far, there 
was not mnch to complain of, until the American war 
broke out, and cotton of good kinds became very denr 
and difficult to obtain ; the china clay thereupon came 
still more into vogue, as it was disooverod that it would 
give the requisite tenacity of twist to low priced and 
inferior cottons of short fibre ; indeed without it, it 
was very difficult to weave these cottons. The con- 
venience of the material, however, was the means of 
introduction of much dishonesty into the trade, al' 
though, of course, not amongst the high-class manu- 
facturers ; for " weight for length had beeu, as it 
stiU ia, the chief test of the goodness of any description 
of yard-wide cloth ; and with the scarcity of raw 
material came the practice of giving a Sctitiuuii weight 
to ^otha containing leas cotton, in oidei to meiiui Vi. 
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appeal that they contained more. It becamo a matter 
of riTalry with sizera, which of them, on the order of 
manofEicturers anzions to meet the demands of mer- 
chants, could pnt on most foreign matter npon the 
I cotton warpe. From this practice of ' heavy Bizing,* 
I tiio more respectable honses long tept aloof, but fhey 
3 at the expense of their immediate trade ; and 
I thus every yard of cotton cloth made at Todmor- 
1 den and many other places has boen weighted with 
qnantitioB of size not reqnirod for any manufactnring 
purposes, but used as an adulteration." * But this WM i 
I not the only evil, for the sizing was composed not only 
of cbinn clay, but of various other substances still 
^ hurtful, such as alum, baryta, or arsenic, d&> 
pending upon some particular prescription of the sizer. 
Whatever was the mixture with the china clay, it came 
I off daring the process of weaving to a very large 
[ axtent, and filled the weaving sheds with a most nn- 
pleasant opaque dunt, covering the weavers' faces, and 
causing much irritation to the muceiis membrane of 
the nose and throat, besides producing great nlterioi 
pulmonary mischief. Where the dust was not so great, 
it was kept down by having the weaving eheds damp, so 
that the sizing compound would not break up so much, 
while the cloth would bo also heavier hy eo maoh 
moisture ; and this naturally caused great discomfort in 
the (reaving sheds. The extraordinary length to which 
this evil was carried is shown hy statements from & 
maker, that in a piece of cloth weighing 4^ lbs., the 
"Certain Sizing Pro- 
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xmmed warp would weigli 2 lbs. 2 oza. ; tLa weft 
1 lb. 4 ozs., tho size 1 lb. 2 ozs. ; while naother Btuted, 
that in a piece of cloth weighing 19 lbs. there would be 
from 5 IbB. to 6 lbs. of size. The effects of the size 
dost upon the weavers in mills whore tliis was carried 
on very much reaembled thoso to which potters are 
liable. 

I have thus briefly endeavoured to show what are 
the divisions of labour in a oottoa-mill, and tho 
circumstances under which it is carried on. The 
boors of labour are from 6 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., deducting 
half an hour (8 to 8.30) for breakfiiBt and an hour for 
dinner (12.30 to 1.30), while on Saturdays the mill 
oloses at 1 f.u. This gives a total of hZ^ hours a 
week. These arrangements are the result of the Act 
of 1874, and as regards meal-times are looked upon 
as not being the best that could be desired ; for 
those, who are most capable of judging, consider that 
it would have been better to let the extra half hour 
be given for breakfast, the present time being too short 
to allow the operatives to go home and have their 
meal in comfort, instead of which it is taken, badly 
cooked and hurriedly, in tho mill. Not only is this 
tmwholesome, but it offers opportimity for breaking the 
regulations, by sweeping np or cleaning the machinery 
daring these hours. 

The attention of the Legislature has been prin- 
cipally given to tho prutceted classes who work in 
cotton-mills, viz. women and children. In England 
the numbers of married women who are factory 
TuaadM are very DomiderM.&, wheteaa m ^ico^^a^^ S!h 
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is conaidorcd as rather bcoettth the dignily of tte 
tnarried woman to work ia a mill, except when pie§sed 
for money. Tliero is no donbt as to the qyiIb of Buch 
A system, for many a clover factory hand is loaiTied 
to a drunken, profligate husband, simply that she 
may earn more money for his pleaswoB, while the 
mortality of the cliQdren is largely increased by 
the mothers going to the fiictory and leaving the 
children to he nnreed at home, or by a " baby 
minder," who, for a small daily sum, takes in 
littlo onfortunate and doses it with opiates. Should it 
escape this fate, another alternative is presented to 
us by Mr. Leach, a certifying surgeon, near Oldham : 
" As things now stand, a mother leaves her infant (say 
of two months old) at 6 a.m., often asleep in bed; 
8 she nnraea it, after which the child is stuffed with 
Bome indigestible food. On her return at noon, over- 
heatod and exhausted, her milk is unfit for the child's 
nourishment, and this state of things ia again repeated 
until 6 P.M. ; the coneequoncQ being that the ciuld anfTen 
&om spasmodic diarrhcoa, often complicated with con- 
vulsions, and ending in death." ■ Mr. Baker, H.M. 
Inspector of Factories, gives an interesting return, 
in his Eeport for 1873, of the nnmbor of married 
women engaged in our different textile manufftctories. 
In cotton there were 1127, of whom the majority were 
between twenty and thirty years of age; also 161 
widows, and 96 deserted. The percentage of the 
married to those employed was 26-6. 

This brings us to a question which has for some 
• Faotorj Eeporta, 1811. 
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time attracted the attention of tlioee engaged in ad- 
miniBtering the factory laws, viz. the degeneracy or 
deterioration of the factory population. A fleries of 
qnesti-ona oddreBsed in 1875 to the various certifying 
BnrgeonB has proved this fact heyond doubt, Mr. Fer- 
gneon, of Bolton, attributee the change tor the worse 
to the intemperate habits of the people, the innutritions 
food, and the eicesaivo nse of tobacco by the very 
young. Mr. Leach, of Heywood, writes thus : " The 
physical strength suffers much in factories 6om con- 
fined heated atmoaijhero, loaded with fine cotton fibres, 
flinty sand, and cutaneous exhalations ; the number of 
gns-lights, each light destroying oxygen equal to one 
man ; transitions &om the mills and the irregular tem- 
perature to their own dwellings ; diet and drinks adapted 
to a heated employment, and stimulants to soothe an 
escited nervous tension ; vision always ou the move ; 
perception and volition, from the nature of their work, 
always in action. But, unfortunately, di'ink stimu- 
lants and mental excitement are resorted to, and 
want, improvidence, poor houses, anil bad food tell 
against healthy oflspring. No doubt factory physique 
is not good, but it is made worse by factory associates 
of vice and iniquity." * This is not a very en- 
couraging picture, after all our efforts to promote the 
sanitary and moral improvement of the operative, for, 
that enormous improvements have been made sinco 
the early days of cotton-spinning, there can be no two 
opinions. Not only, as we have seen, has machinery 
been bronght to the utmost pitch of self-action, bo 
* Factory Reports, 1875. 
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^^^B w tu sAvu lubour, but tlie millw gencraUy havo been 

^^^H KlmoBt rouast in tlieir nrrungetiieuts, wliile, compared 

^^^H with tbo old mills, many of the present oncR are palaces, 

^^^B Mr. Bilker gives the metkeurenieut * of the cubic area of 

^^^H breathing space for eiich pereon in an old mill at 2 

^^B cnbic feet, while in one of the newer ones it was 6696. 

^^^ Taking the question of hours of labour, I quote from 

a Blue Book of 1816, the eridenee of Mr, Henry 

Houldsworth as to the cotton spinners of Manchester: 

! "Sixteen and seventeen hours were very common to 

bo worked for two or three of the last days of the 

week;" and in answer to the question, "Do you 

apprehend that children erer worked fifteen or sixteen 

honra a day?" he stated, "They must have done so, 

when the men did it." In his Report for 1873, Mr. 

Baker mentions that, when bo first knew tho factory 

districts, in 1S30, tho factory cripples of Lancashire 

' and Yorkshire were a remarkable sight ; it being a 

I common expression, that they seemed as numerous, in 

proportion to the population of the industrial towns of 

these counties, as sailors were in Liverpool to its 

general population. I should be inclined to imagine 

I that, when we consider all that has been done for the < 

■ ibctory operative, and particularly the great rednctioii i 

\<£ the working honrs, wo must seek the causes for 

\ deterioration in other than the mere factory amy 

I nundings. 

As regards the mortality of this class of operatiyes, 
I the Eegistrar-Goneral remarks that " the wool, silk, 
• Factory Reports, 1875. 
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and cotton mannfactaring ])opaIatioQ no longer ex- 
perience an exceptionally liigli mortality, and it is 
creditable to the mill-owners to find tlie men and boys 
in tlieir employ suflering lees than many other people 
in towns. The people working in wool are the 
healthiest ; at all the young agee, the mortality is the 
lowest ; at forty-five and upwards, the cotton workers 
Bnfier much more than the workers in wool and silk." 
The table of mortality for males only in England for 
1871 is— 






2471 7 40 



Ah compared with the mortality per cent, of other 
textiles, cotton stands as follows ; though as flax, the 
epinning of which is a more unhealthy occupation, is 
associated with it, it is not altogether a good criterion. 



Wool and worsted i 

Bilk 

Cotton and llai .. 
All olasHee . . ■ . , 



,J„ 



l'fi;wll-fiS7,3'23a7'G48 20-872 
■j'HTH l']lorr)U7|2-7a3C-340 15-178 
■ysijl-ain l-!l7Wi4-23Sil-478 25-il7 
■'J8,i l-30j|l-8S33-215!C'C7(i]G-aSi 



I will only touch very briefly upon the legislation of 
cotton mills, ae my reader will find a chapter devoted 
to this snhject at the end of this voluinc. Since the 
Faetoiy Health and Morals Act of 1802 (42 Goo. in. 
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c. 73) upwards of twenty-seven specific Factory Acts 
have been passed, including the textile, print, and 
bleaching works. The latest of these Acts, viz. that of 
1874, is the only one to which I need now allude. It 
provided that the period of work should be between 
6 A.M. and 6 p.m., or 7 a.m. and 7 p.m. ; that no one 
should be employed continuously for m(»re than four 
and a half hours without an interval of half-an-hour 
for a meal, and that two hours should be allowed for 
meals each day, except Saturday. Children might be 
employed in morning or afternoon sets, or on alternate 
days for the whole day. After June 1, 1876, the age 
of a " child " (full timer) was raised from thirteen to 
fourteen (unless an educational certificate was obtained), 
and of half-timers from eight to ten. This last regula- 
tion is not regarded favourably by employers, as tend- 
ing to cause a scarcity of juvenile labour in textiles, as 
compared with the abundant supply in other works. 

The changes for the better in wages are on a piece 
with the improvements in other respects, as this little 
table will show: 



" Stretchers" (women and girls)'! 

earned / 

Piecers (women and lads) . . 
Throstle reelers (women) . . 

Doublers (women) 

Sizers 



1839. 

Per Week of 

69 hours. 



s. d. 

7 

8 

9 
7 

23 



1873. 

Per Week of 

60 hours. 



8. d. 

12 

16 

12 6 

12 6 

80 



The following Bst is one of the aveTa.g<d '^ekefel^ vre^g^ea 
of cotton opersktiyes ' 



m 



Willowera 

DevUleis 

Cotton -opener tnluders 
Bloffing-TCKim haiidB(woi] 

Strippers anil grmderH' m 

in card' room .. 
Cardere (men) . . 
Sweepers (half-tunere) 
Under CBidsTB .. 
Lap corrien (boje) . . 
Draw-frame teu lere (women) 
IntermediBte ditto 
glubbeta (women) 
Boverg (women) 
Back-teateni to rovera feirls) 

„ alubbere 

0J1«Ts and greasers .. 
Mule-room ovorlookera 
Self-BctiDg mnle mindera 
6elf-«ctmg mule piecerel 

(young men) 

Creelecs 

TlirosUe-room OTBrlookers 
Throatle-spinnera (women) 
,. do&'erB (IiuIh) 
„ „ ( lialf-timera) 

„ „ and winders 

„ n itiid doublers 

Beamers 

Warpers (men) ■ ■ 

Eogineera 

LixHa-teiiters (girU and boya) 

Worpaizers 

Drowera-in of warp (men) 
.. „ (women) 

Beacliera 

Becilers (women) 

„ „ (girlaandt 

boys) ' 

WeBTers (toarlooaia) 

.. (two looms) . . 



IS 0ta21 



10 0ki20 

19 „ 21 D 

I 28 „ 35 

I 4 „ 5 

24 „ 26 

I 12 „ 16 

1 17 6 

14 „ 18 



SO „ 32 
24 „ 3D 



10 „ 16 



SO „ Sd 

12 „ 14 
9 „ 11 



12 „ 15 



„ 27 S ; 15 „ 20 



18 ,. 22 \S '^ ^ '\ ^ ^ 
\\ vet ViQia 
II „ H \ 



J 
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It mnst be remembered that in different looalities 
somewhat different rates of wages prevail, the opera- 
tives at Oldham and Manchester earning a trifle more 
than those at Preston ; bnt the scale really depends on 
the numbers that are spun, the class of cotton used, 
the condition of the machinery, &c. 

The average weekly earnings in a spinning factory 
at Manchester (1876) are : 

Doubling Department, 
Cop winders . . . . lOs. 6d. 



Spinning Department. 


Scutching tenters . . 

Strippers 

Grinders 


13s. ^, 
22s. 
23s. 


Card tenters 


lis. 


Overlookers 


30s. 


Draw-frame tenters .. 


14s. 3cr. 


Roving „ „ .. 
Jack „ „ .. 


15s. 6c?. 
13s. 


Spinners 


28s. 4(/. 


„ (pieoers) . . 
„ (creelers) .. 
Overlookers 


13s. Qd, 

13s. Qd. 

38s. 



>» 



Clear 
Warp „ 
Doublers 

Reelers 
Makers up 
Warpers . . 
Boiler coverers 



I2s. 

12s. 

lis. 
(doffers) . . 3s. 

(bobbin carriers) 3s. 

12s. 

27s. 

4.5s. 
.. 12s. 6rf. 



I shall deal as briefly as possible with the commercial 
statistics of the cotton trade, for they are so voluminous 
that they might be made to All a volume. The imports 
of raw cotton for the last decade were : 





Year. 


Quantities. 


Value. 








cwts. 


£ 






1865 


8,736,625 


66,041,400 






1866 


12,299,233 


77,530,118 






1867 


11,275,767 


52,003,230 






1868 


11,863,943 


55,194,157 






1869 


10,906,886 


56,846,690 






1870 


11,958,035 


53,477.755 






1871 


15,876,248 


55,907,070 






1872 


12,578,906 


53,380,670 






1873 


13,639,252 


54,704,847 




7 


J874 


13,989,861 


, 50,696,49S 


\ 


1875 


13,324,564 


\ ^^,"2.5^,%^'! 



Tba table of pftrticulars for 1875 will i 
conutrioB which furnished these supplies : 

BiW COTTOS'. 



Sweden 
Qerraony 

Torksy 

K :; 



5,975 I 
.. 14,5(i7 ■ 
.. 14,455 i 
. . 37,440 

8,198 
. , 1,463,503 

5,210 
..7,5Il,90a 



HaytL 

New Granada .. 35,534 

Peru 6e,396 



Chili .. . 
Brazil .. . 
Gibraltar . 
Weat A&ioa 
Bombaj 
Hadma 

Bengal , 

Ceylon 

Australia .. 
West Indrea 
Otiier CouiitrieB .. 



..2,7; 



17.224 

5.104 
20,744 






1,224,130 



214,778 



France .. 

.. 243,0113 I France 823,298 

Of ootton manufactures (piece goods) we imported ii 
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The exports, for the decade, of piece goods, consisting 



of white or plain, printed, checked, dyed, or mixed, 


were: 




• 




Year. 


Qnan titles. 


Yalae. 








yards 


£ 






1865 


2,014,303,716 


46.923,384 






1866 


2,575,698,138 


60,927.419 






1867 


2,832,023,707 


55,965,366 






1868 


2,977,106,551 


52,971,873 






1869 


2,868,630,125 


53,021.505 






1870 


3,266,998,366 


56.745,210 






1871 


3,417,405,811 


57,760.207 






1872 


3,537,985,311 


63,466,729 






1873 


3,483,735,585 


61,468,172 






1874 


3,606,639,044 


59,730,200 






1875 


3,562.462,166 


58.598,853 




and of cotton yar 


n: 






Year. 


Quantities. 


Value. 


< 






lbs. 


£ 






1865 


102,533,609 


10,342.737 






1866 


138,804,538 


13.685,627 






1867 


169,096,708 


14,871.617 






1868 


174,262,196 


14,714.899 






1869 


168,841,075 


14,095,449 






1870 


186,078,060 


14.671.135 






1871 


193,695,156 


15,061,204 






1872 


212,327,972 


16.697.426 






1873 


214,778,827 


15,895.440 






1874 


220,682,919 


14,517,425 






1875 


215,609,580 


13,172,860 





The table of particulars of exports for 1876 is far too 
long to be reproduced here, and I will only give 
a brief abstract of it, as to who are our largest 
customers, viz. — 



r 



COTTOS. 
CoTTOM Yaks ash Twist. 



Gcrmanj 40,137,917 

Holland 36,008,420 

Italy 25,965,052 

Turkey 13,534,870 

Japan 14,810,256 

Madras 10,205,710 

Bengal 13,320,600 

HongKong 13,504,400 

Piece Goods. 

Plain. yards. 

Bengal 677,719,910 

Bombay 256,662,000 

China 240,495,300 

Turkey 140,854,000 

HongKong 133,813,700 

Erinted. 

Turkey 103,428,100 

Bengal 80,005,300 

Brazil 98,166,200 

Bomlmy 53,628,500 

West Indies 40,002,200 

Mixed, hit Cotton prfdaminaiing. 

Aufltralia 2,202,370 

North America (Britiflb) ,. .. 1,170,260 

Belgium 1,586,480 

Brazil 1,206,860 

jre IB scarcely a noot or comer of the world 
re onr cotton prints and plaiu goods do not find 
r way, and they may be said to be almoBt the first 
leers of civilization. Bnt, if we are to keep up our 
aiority over the world in this reBpeet, ■we mv«>\, ti(A 
>L^^ie adxdter&tioa of our yarnBj Tjifti ^cSa-tYCMa 
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sizes and wax, for our cnstomers in tropical conntaries 
are already calling attention in an unpleasant manner 
to the fact that Manchester goods are not as they used 
to be, and have not the same abiding qualities. The 
* North China Herald ' of November 13, 1873, de- 
nounced this adulteration in very strong language. 

We must remember, too, that we have a formidable 
and rapidly increasing rival in the cotton-spinning 
trade of India. The first steam cotton factory was 
established at Kurla in 1863 ; and there were in the 
Bombay Presidency in 1874, 40 mills ; in Calcutta, 4 ; 
in the North- West Provinces, 2 ; in Nagpore, 1 : total, 
47. At the present time not less than a million spindles 
and 10,000 persons are at work throughout India. 



CHAPTKR II. 

FLAX, LINEN, AND JDTE. 



The flax and linen trade givea occnpation, according 
to the Census tables, to — 





M.I.H. 


F™al«. 


TuuiL 


England .. .. 
Scotluid .. .. 
Ireland 


7,3G1 
15,145 
27,187 


10,629 
2(1,863 
22,674 


17,993 
42,00b 
49,841 


Total 


19,0-76 


60.166 


ioy,842 



by which it appears that Ireland carries ofl* the lion's 
shore in point of numbers. The average agos in Eng- 
land of the workers were — 



I Hale> 

I Females .. 



16 :696'20a6 1484 2199 2191 2335 1768 106?! 303 
26 3643,733650434458 2660 18W\ft51\ fett 1\\ 
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Id Ireland — 



(- 


ir^ IS. i »-'»-■>*-' «- 


«-:«-!« 


72 


!S15 4796 3867 6036 4121 2S12 
2ttrs 6437 4929 4560 1709 964 


980 1185 456 
964 6C0399 

1 



These tables show thkt • large majority, occupied 
in flax and linen, are yonng persons and children. To 
these nnmbere might be added, nitb jaetice, a gob- 
fddetable body of agricnltural labonrers in the North 
of Ireland who are engaged in cultivating the flu 

The flai mannfactnre is, like most of the other tei- 
tiles, very mnch localized, Belfast and Leeds being 
the two chief centres of the trade, although there is 
also a good deal of flax-spinning in the connties of 
Cumberland and Dorset (Bridport), and, in Bcot- 
land, in those of Fife and Forfar. The FnGtoij 
Betnms of 1871 give the following list, classifyiug 
them OS (a) spinning, (b) wearing, (c) spinning and 
weaving : — 







N-t..of 

Spinning 
Spindles. 


No. of 
Doubling 
Splndlei. 


N(..o[ 


BcoUatid '.'. 
Ireland 


15S 
191 

154 


560 
633 
496 


369,768 
317,085 
866,482 


32,520 
13,514 
20,178 


8,04S 
17,419 

14,834 


Total .. 


500 


1,68D 


1,553,335 


66,212 


35,301 
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r^T. 


.rs". 


™„,.. 


FanalM 


t™,. 


England .. 
Scotland .. 
Ireland .. 


1,390 
1,970 
1,601 


1,744 
4,23S 
5,560 


4,79« 
8,632 
11,307 


11.886 
35,080 
36,571 


19,816 
49,917 
55,039 


Total .. 


3,961 


xi.sao 


24.735 


83.537 


124.772 



Mr. Bedgrave gives 
e of flax focti 




The proportion of epinning spindles to factories was 
2455 in 1850, to 2760 in 1875, and of tte power-looms 
15 in 1850, to 82 in 1875. The power-loom weavers 
hod increased thus : — 



In 1S61 



,. 1875 



11,173 

25,706 



So that the proportion of looms to weavers had slightly 
increased also, viz. from 1^ in 1861 to 1^ in 1875. 
As compared with the cotton weavers (p, 9), flis 
weavers have teen inoreoeing instead of declining. 



• Faolory Eeptirt, 1 



75. 
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Mr. Redgrave also shows the increase of the workers 
generally : — 



Children up to 13 

Males 13 to 18 .. 

„ above 18 .. 

Females above 13 




1871. 



1875. 



1,581 

8,012 

11,998 



5,562 
13,666 
28,268 



12,678 
15,195 
31,344 



97,896 112,570 



The proportions home hj each class of ages to the 
total are — 



I 



1850. 



1875. 



Children 
Males 13 to 18 
„ above 18 
Females 



2-3 
111 
17- 
69-9 



7- 

9- 

18- 

66- 



The details of the flax trade differ from the cotton 
trade in initio^ from the fact that a large proportion of 
the raw material is of native growth, the remainder 
that is used in the factories being made np by supplies 
from Eussia, Belgium, Italy, and other countries. Mr. 
Charley, M.P., has told us * about the Irish flax crop, 
its times and seasons, and the means that are taken for 
pulling the plant, " rippling," or separating the seed 
capsules from the stems, steeping or "retting," "grass- 
ing," and lifting the flax. So far the details are those 
of an agricultural kind, though the manufacturing 
stage may be said also to commence in the country 
districts where the flax is grown, in the shape of the 
^scutching " laillB, to which, tlcie flax. «.\.T«i.^N \s \.^^^ 
* 'British ManufactimTig liieL\^s\.T\fta? 
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by the farmers in the neighbourhood, to be broken and 
roughly cleaned and prepared for the flax spinniog 
factory. In 1874 the number of scutching mills in 
Ireland was giren at 1380, viz. Ulster 1235, Leinster 
25, Munster 31, Connanght 29. They are, however, 
declining in nnmber (in 1872 there were 102 more), 
pointing to the fact that not so much flai is grown as 
heretofore. Cookstown, BallynioBa, and other places 
in Ulster, are the centres of the Sas. maikets and thoBe 
scutching miUs, which latter, both in their machinery 
and ertercal appearance, are sorry places enongh. The 
workers in them are, the scntchera, men and boys on 
piecework, wlin get paid so much per stone, and, there- 
fore, are induced to labour at all kinds of untimely 
hours ; and " strickers," who make np the Sai into 
bandfuls for the scutchers, as it cornea from the rolls 
when it is broken. Women frequently superintend these 
rolls, and as they are almost entirely unprotected, bad 
accidents arc not uncommon from the flax and tow 
catching the dress and dragging the worker in. The 
mills themselves, being built witbont the least regard 
to ventilation, are full of dust and flas spiculs, which 
tend to produce chronic cough and phtliisis, while 
ophthalmia and opacity of the cornea are also common, 
according to the testimony of Mr. Hamilton, a certify- 
ing surgeon in the district.* The scutching season, 
when these mills aro busiest, is from September to 
April, Mr. Hamilton gives a miserable picture of the 
dirty, ill-fed operatives, and mentions that " in some 
of the mountainous districts they have of late years 
) addicted to mther drinking, u.b a twijvi- wcS 
• Factury Reports, 1875. 
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cheap Btimulant, nliich they can procuro in any qnan- 
tity at the small coaatry grocers. Similay is too often 
spent by the parents ami grown-up chUdrea in drinking 
bad whiskey." Indeed the iuteinpentnce of this class 
is such, that to be "as thirsty oa a scatcher" hu 
passed into a proverb. 

The factory life of the flax commences with the 
spianing, in which the first process is the rougL 
sorting, fullowed by cutting with a circular saw, so 
as to divide the flax into three lengths, which are 
collected into separate heaps or " etricks." Boys geit&- 
rally superintend these saws, which, up to 1874, were 
exposed, and frequently caused considerable laceration 
to the hands of the workers. In that year, bow- 
ever, a Mr. McComb invented a safety-guard by which 
the cutting edges were fenced in, withont deteriorating 
from their efficiency. The operation of sorting is 
almost always performed by men, with a comb, and 
except for yielding a fair amount of duet, contains 
nothing peculiar in it. " Heckling," which comes 
next, is a most important process, in which the bundles 
of flax are fixed in clams by screws, and made to travel 
backwards and forwards between pairs of combs or 
"heckles," which comb out the tow or abort fibres, 
and orrange the long fibres parallel. By this the 
appearance is very much improved, the fibres assuming 
a silvery grey or yellowish colour, and looking like 
silk. Heckling, which is performed by girls and boys, 
is always a very dusty operation, and requires a good 
deal of continuous labour. In the Itcport of Messra. 
Bridges and Holmes, it is said that " t\L« ill fM&iis. of 
ihe JteckUng eSoita upon the boje (_lec\iiM.ciiV\^ ts^^A 
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shine bo^rs) ongaged in it arc Bhown in Gpasmodic 
attacks of cougb, daring which the boy generally holds 
on to the machine to aasiet the efforts of coughing ; 
an effort bo familiar to workers, that a boy who is 
observed doing eo, ia said to be ' poucey,' from the 
'pouce'* or dust by which the cough is provoked. 
This duBt m both fibrous and granular, but the latter 
very largely preponderotes. It is for the most part 
a fine, soft, und palpable powder, proceeding evidently 
in great part from the putrefying procosB to which 
the flax plant baB been subjected. Mixed with those 
organic particles thoro is, doubtless, a considerable 
portion of pulverized mud." This peculiar affection is 
spoken of as being very common in the Belfast mills 
by Dr. Charles Purdon,t the certifying surgeon, who 
bIbo mentions, en passant, that the machine boys are 
largely addicted to chewing tobacco, consuming from 
half an ounce to one ounce each week. But either this 
state of things has improved, or it is more common in 
Bel^t than in Leeds or Dundee, which are the other 
great centres of the flax trade ; for Messrs. Marshall, 
who are probably the largest spinners in the world, 
assure me that there is no such thing in their mills ; 
and certainly the girls in their heckling room, as in 
all the other departments, appeared to be healthy and 
happy enough. The sorting, which succeeds the heck- 
ling, is performed by mon, who also hand-heckle the 
flax, BO as to pass it over finer combs than can be done 
by machinery. Although apparently simple, it is not 
an easy operation, and demands a loug apprcutlcoshi^, 

• Qaerf, Ib this derived from j,oussiere^ 
t Factory liepoits, 1S70, 
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80 as to be able to give the peculiar tottch desired. 
The heckled flas is next brought to the " gill frame " 
to be eprend and drawo, being fed on to a feeding 
cloth or endlosa apron, and then delivered to the gillB, 
whence it ibbuob as a sliver. This is taken in the 
to the drawing fi^nie, where uniformity is given to 
ribbon, and thence to the roving frame, as in cotton 
and other textiles : and this is the last operation 
rions to tho epiiming. 

There is, however, first of all, another portion of the 
process to be considered, viz., the preparation of tow, 
which is the short and coarse fibre of the flax produced 
during its cleansing, and which contaioE a great deal 
more dost, dirt, and woody fibre. This, after being 
sorted, is carded just like cotton, except that it is 
rougher scale, and makes infinitely more dust. The 
tow-carding room is the worst place in the mill, and 
the clothes of the workers are generally loaded with 
the dnst which fioats thickly through the room, not- 
withstanding tho adoption of powerful exhaust fans ii 
tho roof or the external walls. What with the dust 
and the damp from the stoara jets, it is the most i 
healthy employment in flai spinning; hut, though 
efforts have beea repeatedly made to induce the women 
to wear respixatora. it has been without success. 

After the carding, the tow goes through the other 
processes like the fiaz, and is then taken to be spnn, the 
great difterenco, both in this and the flux, to other textiles 
being, (1) tho use of throstles instead of mules, (2) the 
comparntivoly slow speed of the spindles, and (3) the 
practice of wet spinning, \>j &rs\. ol bXV ixictiYQ.^ lia 
roving through, a trougli oi ■wo.Tmwa.^Bi: ,\nilo,xe-A\i 
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The object of this is, to soften the fibre by dissolving 
the gnin, so as to prevent its breaking, and, the conxsoF 
the f lu^, tho more heat and moisture are required. The 
reenlt is, to produce not only an exceedingly warm 
atmosphere, but also a very damp one, owing to the 
spray that is sent off from the spindles, it being well 
known that the flas spinners used to get their clothea 
saturated with moistare, and to suffer accordingly. This 
evil was so strongly recognized, that, in the Factory 
Act of 1844 (7 & 8 Vic. c. 15), special provision was 
made for the more efficient sanitary snpervision of 
children in ivet spinning flai mills. To a very great 
extent, the evil is remedied by a splash-board placed in 
&out of the spindles, so as to shiold the worker from 
the damp, which in well-regnlated mills can bo, and 
has been, rednced to a minimum, while, with proper 
ventilation, the temperature rarely should exceed 70°, 
Where these precautions as to temperature are not 
taken, miechief arises from the alternations from the 
hot damp spinning room to the outer air, particularly 
in the case of girls with delicate chests. Dr. Pardon, 
speaking of the Irish mills,* mentions that the " dof- 
fere " (usually full-time girls, who are learning to bo 
spinners), on their first being employed at flas mills, 
are attacked with a kind of fever, which, however, runs 
a specific conreo and ceases after a few days. It is 
probable that the insufficient diet to which many of the 
Irisli children ere accustomed may have a predisposing 
tendency to these ailments, from which a well-nurtured 
child would be free. 

^Snt as compared with other textiles, fWeie "ia ■qr 
' Factory Reports, 1813. 
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doubt bat that the flax trade is tbe moRt unliealthy, 
person sbould work in it who has any pul- 
monar/ weakness. Dr. Purdon, to whom I mofit 
again refer, says, in his evidence,* that " nearly 
three-fifths of those that die annnally in this trade are 
taken off by diseases of the respiratory organs. In the 
preparing rooms, tho death-rate from chest affections is 
ezoeediaglj high, being 31 per 1000, and amongst the 
hecklers, tho deaths annually amount to 11 ' 1 per 
1000, amongst the weavers to 9 per 1000. In wet 
spinning, the children often get their clothes wet with 
the spray that comes o£F from the spindles, and on 
coming out of the hot room with their clothes damp 
in the evening, it brings on bronchial affections." 
The same observer states f that the average life of flai 
carders is 45'? years, and the average length of time 
employed 16 ■ 8 years ; of preparers, average of employ- 
ment, 28-7 ; of dressora, average of employment, 16' 6. 
From an analysis of tho fibrci, it seems that 100 parts 
of flax contain 13 of silica. From the preceding facts 
it would appear, that the Belfast mills arc not ill that 
sanitary arrangement in which they ought 
to be. 

It seems that in the Scotch districts (Dundee and 
Arbroath) where much coarse sailcloth is made, most 
of the spinning is dry, and though the evil of damp is 
tiot present, that of dust is. This, however, is partly 
oouuteracted by the slow speed at which the spinning 
is carried on, and by the sanitary arrangements of the 
large Dundee mills, which aro very good. Linen 
• Factnry and Workahoinj Act CanmiiBwon, \^?i, 
t Long^Yhy oi Floi. MiU Op6ral.i-'eB,^8n&. 
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1 TreBTmg is like most other kinds, and the descrip- 
tion of the cotton weavers will stand for this ; the 
chief difference is that the weiivera, who are mostly 
women, rarely have to mind more than two looms, and 
freqncintly not more than one. 

The EegiBtrar-General'B tables of mortality do not 
fnmish OB much infoimation ns to the flnx workers in 
gener^ The deaths of msileB in England for 1871 
were 191, thus : — 





6- 


IQ- 


IB- 


40- 


^ 


35- (S- 56- 1 »6- 16 










3 


13 


11 


16 28 SB 42 40 




The Factory Returns of 1871 give the foUowing 
tahle as to weekly wages, a list of which I append from 
the two spinning distriets of Leeds and Dundee : — 
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In 1876 they were as follows : 



Ihindee. 



Overlookers 
Warehousemen 
Machine boys . . 

Hecklers 

Roughers 

Sorters 

Preparers 

Spinners 

Doffers 

Beelers 

Engine-men 
Mechanics 

Dressers 

Half-timers 

Carders 

Bundlers 

Winders 

Weavers 

Warpers 

Tenters 

Oilers 



». d. M. d. 
25 0to35 
20 „ 30 



8 „ 11 



11 

10 

10 6 ., 

7 „ 

9 0„ 



21 

22 
20 

3 

10 

10 0„ 

9 0„ 



15 

8 6 

17 

26 

32 

29 



20 
16 



10 „ 20 



13 „ 16 



Belfast 



s. d. 



6 Oto 7 



18 „ 20 



24 
5 6 



ii 



7 3 



5 6 „ 9 9 



7 6 ,. 9 6 



11 3 „ 20 



8 
(piece-work) 

6 to 10 
(piece-work) 

7 Oto 12 
16 and 5% 

on amount of 
weaver's wages. 
15 Oto 30 



The commercial statistics of flax are, for the last 

decade : — 

Impobts. 

FhXj Dressed or Undressed. 



Year. 



/ 



1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 



Quantity. 



cwts. 
1,277,491 
1,261,488 
1,546,816 
1,233,002 



Value. 






3,794,423 
3,782,127 
4,461,315 



\ 



■ 


f ' 
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T»r. Unantlv. 1 ViJia. 






1B70 1,£0M91 


5,181,486 


^■l 1371 2,142,432 


6,030;431 




^■1 1872 1,695,644 


4,431,983 




^B 1S73 1,922,678 . 


4,801,458 




^■r 1874 2,023,113 


4,939,706 




^^1 1875 1,164,735 


3,884,973 




ToworCodmofFhxurHmp. 




1866 


288,571 


699,773 






1867 


203,149 


478.270 






1868 


322,565 


703,232 






1889 


371,130 


779,032 






1870 


432,076 


859,983 






1871 


5I8,-I83 


847,488 






1872 


380.243 


663,940 






1873 


320,632 


569,858 






1874 


406,500 


695,613 






1875 


374,566 


613,634 


■ 


Simp aiui other s^bttuaces (exapt Jnte). ^^^ 




1866 


996,210 


1,713,277 


H 




1867 


869,571 


1,634,965 






186S 


1,046.135 


2,055,481 






1669 


1,022.110 


1,907.959 






1870 


1,079,608 


2,034,326 






1871 


1,245,019 


2,267,571 






1872 


1,115,946 


2,111,240 






1873 


1.252,515 


2,321,706 






1874 


I,236,+75 


2,190,124 






1S75 


1,321,559 


2,214,666 


. ■ 


Oar principfti sourcee of supply are Belgium (neigli- ^^H 


arUood of Courtrai) fur dressed flax ; Rusaia, Bel- ^H 


mi, anil Sol/and, for rough or uudreBGa^ vnd^ '&)&'»» ^^^| 


toworcodilla:— ^^M 


^ 
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T«r. 


Qn,i,iLl.r, ' v^™. 








Ihs. £ 






1R6G 


33,ft'S.l7l ' 2.374,132 






1867 


3i,<.m,i79 . a.-tin^D* 






1868 


32.763,306 2,308,494 






1869 


3+,570,3I6 


2,.<t32,08a 






1870 


37,239.314 


a.237,492 






1871 


30,235,625 


2,218,129 






1872 


.11,187,^11 


2,131,071 






1873 


2M,7;«,212 


1,376.830 






1874 


27.154,900 , 3,716.231 






1875 


27,887,681 1,855,684 




Lit^nt, Vmt, or Plain. 






TunJ^ 






1866 


232.837.903 7,891.743 






1867 


198,175,721 6,431,059 






1868 


197,635,508 6,173,898 






1869 


204,658,286 6,022,230 






1870 


210,405,228 6,271,734 






1871 


207,041,820 6.!177,010 






1872 


233,838,338 7.241,338 






1873 


195,404,195 6,204,800 






1874 


180,926.285 5,876,864 






1875 


186,763,776 5,904.958 




Linen 


1, Printed, Checked, or Dyed. 


1866 


15.998,705 


659,439 






1867 


8,244,454 


334.427 






1868 


8,887,854 


344,902 






1869 


7,131,957 


268,211 






1870 


12,405,811 


421,178 






1871 


9,296,124 


311,538 






1872 


7,397,940 


233,786 






1873 


8,197,398 


260,639 






1874 


8,987,132 


287,754 




, 1875 

1 


18,741,121 


«0,295 



w- 

^^H FLAX, LINEN, AND JUTE. i'J 

1 Most of OUT dreaaed and undressed flax goeg to the 
Umted States; of the linen yam, to Spain and the 
Canaries, Gennftny, Holland, ami Bolgium ; of plain | 
or nnbloached linen piece goods, to the United States, 1 
West Indies, Australia, and North Amerita ; of printed 
linen goods, damasks, and diapers, to France, United 
States, and Australia. 

The jiito trado is, in many respects, so similar to 
that of flax, that, except for the statistics, it need not 
detain ns long. As far as the nnmbers engaged in it, 
it will be bettor to group together, not only the juto 
spinners proper, but also those who are occupied 
in elaborating the material into canvas, sailcloth, 
sacking, bags, Ac. The Census tables give for 
England ;— 


Jute mannfacliire .. .. 
Canvaa and Bfiilcloth .. 
Sackiog niid bug . . 


Males. 1 Fontlra. 


Total. 


279 
805 
714 


260 
1515 


279 
1066 
2229 


for Scothind t— 




lhl«.. 


F™«1«. ! ToUL J 


Jute roanufati tore .. .. 
CaDYBB and 86ilclotli .. 
Sacking nud bug .. .. 


1395 
375 
349 


3606 
660 
977 


5001 ^^^H 
103&^^H 


The Factory Returns of 1874 give the following 1 
iBBmmary of the jute trade : — ^^^J 
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England 
Scotland 
Ireland 

Total 



No. of 
Factories. 



15 
84 
11 



Naof 
Spinning 
Spindles. 



21,754 

185,419 
13,738 



No. of 

Power 

Looms. 



927 

8,325 

347 



110 



220,911 



9,599 



employing — 



Children 
up to 13. 



England 
Scotland 
Ireland .. 



361 

2,920 

12 



Males 
up to 18. 



501 

2,980 

189 



Above 18. 



779 

5,380 

285 



Females 
above 13. 



3,292 

19,613 

1,608 



Total. 



4,933 

30,893 

2,094 



With the exception of a few jute factories in London 
and elsewhere, and also in Belfast, the Scotch districts 
— Dundee, Qlasgow, and Arbroath — monopolize the 
whole trade. 

Formerly jute used to be spun as flax, which it re- 
sembles in fibre, though much coarser. It was heckled, 
so as to get as much as possible of the fine fibre, 
and separate it from the coarse. The latter, however, 
so greatly predominated, that it was found to be an 
useless expense, and it was, therefore, treated like tow, 
and placed at once in the carding engine. As it is even 
coarser than tow, one would naturally think that more 
dust would arise, and that the trade would surpass the 
flax trade in unhealthiness ; but this is not so, owing 
to the neoeaaity for satmatiiig ^<b ya!i»>pnj2Si. ^^^^^^ ^ss^\» 
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make the coarBe and brittle fibres flexible. Its very 
ronglmeaB, therefore, hae proved a sanitary Rafegaord 
to the workers. The busy town of Dimdoc, with its 
population, of 90,425, may be said to have arisen from 
jato, bat I fear that it has reached ite highest point of 
prosperity, as far as this particular trade is concerned. 
For one thing, a large jute manufacturing ti-iide has 
sprung up at Calcutta, where there are no laws to 
regulate the hours of labonr in the factories, and the 
consequence is, that not only is the Indian market 
taken away from Dundee, but the Indian manufactories 
are suppljriiig Son Francisco, and even offering sackings 
and other goods in Lundou at a cheaper rate than they 
can be produced at Dundee ! There are now in and 
about Calcutta ten jutc-Bpinning mills, employing 
2500 looms ; and in the whole of Bengal, there are 
upwards of 4000 looms. The prospects of the Indian 
mills are so good, that a Dundee moaniacturet has 
recently transferred his operations to the banks of the 
Hooghly. Another profitable market, viz. that of Dun- 
kirk, to which large quantities wore sent annually from . 
Dundee, for tho benefit of Northern France, is not 
only closed, but manufacturers formerly residing at 
Dundee have actually built mills at Dunkirk, finding 
that they can obtain labour cheaper, with an absence 
of trade disputes and strikes. The unkindest out of 
all is, that Dunkirk is supplying Dundee with jute 
goods, and thus the latter town is being hoist with 
1 petard. If we compaj^ these fiicts with those 
of Sheffield, the increase of the eotton trade va Itiii*., 
tie importation of woollen yam and oi iio^ ii:oia 

Y.1 



^ 
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Belgium, of locomotives from the Greuzot works in 
France, and of ready-made door and window frames 
from Norway, we shall find ample food for reflection 
and some cause for alarm. 

The divisions of labour in the jute mills are much 
the same as in other textiles, and the wages, as given 
in the Factory Hetums of 1871, and in 1876, are : — 



Preparers 

Spinners 

Piecers 

Shifters 

Bobbin caxriers 

Winders 

Beelers 

Warpers 

Mechanics 

Oilers 

Tenters 

Assistant ditto . . 
Weavers (girls) 
Half-timers 

Twisters 

Carders 

Rovers 

Drawers 

Feeders 

Bundlers 



18tl. 
Per Week. 



8 
4 
3 
4 



». d. 

6 6to 

6„ 

6„ 

9„ 
6 

8 0„ 

8 6„ 

8 0„ 
25 0„ 
15 6 
25 
18 

9 3„ 
2 

9 3 

8 6 

8 6 

8 

8 3 

11 



t. d. 

8 

9 6 
7 
5 9 

12 
11 6 

13 
28 



12 



1876. 
Per Week. 



M. d. 

10 
12 Oto 



0„ 

o„ 






» 



» 



>» 



9 

7 

7 

9 

13 

13 

22 0„ 

11 
30 „ 
21 0„ 
10 0„ 

3 

12 6 
10 

13 

10 

11 6 
10 „ 



15 
10 

8 6 

16 
16 
16 
32 

35 

24 

20 



20 



The jute imported during the last ten years was — 



Year. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



1866 


CWt8. 

1,625,903 1 


1,476,244 


1867 


1,582,611 \ 


, lAU;i2.1 


1868 


2,182,521 


\ \,'9^^,^^Q 
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1 




Ymt. QB^Uly- 


VrJut 


■ 


1869 


2,467!817 


2,143,100 


.■ 




1870' 


2,376,690 


2.326,910 






1871 


3,454.120 


3.729,735 






1872 


4,041,018 


3,954,698 






1873 


4,624,918 


3,619,989 






1874 


4.270,16* 


3,553,179 , 






1875 


3,416,617 


2,575,512 




Our principal source of supply of jute is 


Britisli ^J 


[ndia, Beogai, and BDrmaJi:— 


^^^ 


EXPOBTB. 


^^1 


JiUa MannfacHres. 


^^H 




y=.r. 


Qqantitf. 1 V-lne. 


■ 




ynTda. 


£ 


^H 






19,394,926 


361,857 






1867 


26,745,187 


455,396 




^H 




43,081,332 


706,906 






1869 


60,127,853 


742,801 






1870 


51,920,308 


789,657 






1871 


62,310,463 


1,026,759 






1872 


84,452,457 


1,486.484 






1873 


95,935,108 


1,590.850 






1874 


112,810,415 


1,679,766 




^* 


1875 


101,105,570 


1,404,997 


_ ■ 


JiiU ^^1 


1 Ib^ 
^^m \ 1866 7,761,301 


128,704 


■ 


^^H 1867 7,520,911 


117,028 




^^■1 1S6S 8,108,101 


126,045 




^^H 1869 8,011.082 


126,691 




^^H 1870 12,669,948 


196,465 




^^H ISTl 13,710,957 


26i;,037 




^^H 1872 12,716,969 


261,239 




^^H 1873 1^263,805 


206,511 


^^B 


^■BF mi / 15,724,988 


WS.ISi 


^H 


^^^ 1875 ^ 15,912,618 


225,856 


\ ^ 


^^ 


1 
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Siiilcioth and Saiis. 




Year. 


Quantity. 


Value. 




yardA. 


£ 


1806 


6,795,777 


361,027 




1807 


4,942,893 


265,397 1 




18C8 


3,591,020 


200,401 1 




18r>9 


3,002,311 


177,677 


1«70 


3,659,627 


192,862 


1871 


4,129,532 


222,675 : 


1S72 


3,783,126 


225,291 1 




1873 


4,521,683 


263,276 ! 




1874 


4,709,047 


286,339 




1875 


4,067,278 


243,312 

1 



Of jute manufactaroB, Germany and the United States 
take the largest quantity, and of sailcloth, Germany 
and Sweden. 
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WOOLLENS AND WORSTED. 

r to the cotton trade, that of woollens a 
w the most important testilo in Great Brituin, employ- 
ing, according to the Census tahles: 



1 

LB and worsted J 





Scotland '.'. '.'. '.'. 
Ireland 


W»„.n.. 


WowiM. SwtL 




71,eS3 
14,170 
2,52* 


34,053 
511 


4,619 


1 




England 

St'Otland 

Itelnnd 


5fi,781 60,713 
13,180 D37 
1.43G 


1,747 




In addition to these formidahle nmnberfi, there are 
man; others classed in the same group, engaged in 
subsidiary employments, a list of which will bo found 
at p. 2 ; and the total of all those amounted to: 




England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Total 


Mila. ' Feautles. 


ToloL 


J 


128,984 121,506 
18,402 1 23.815 
2,852 12,846 


253,490 
42,217 
15,698 


150,238 161,167 


311,405 


1 
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The ages of the English workers in the woollen 
cloths were : 



1 





6- 


10- 


15- 


20- 


25- 


Males . . 
Females 


298 
261 


6,456 
7,304 


11,176 
14,964 


8,477 
11,207 


14,018 
10,912 


, 


35- 


45- 


55- 


65- 


75 


Males . . 
Females 


10,906 
5,643 


9,185 
3,429 


6,529 
1,779 


3,069 
946 


1,069 
336 



It will be noticed that there is a tolerable equality in 

the numbers of each sex, and that a large proportion 

of both consists of young people. 

The Factory Eetums divide the trade into three 

sections : 

1. Wool. 





No. of 
Factories. 


No. of 

Carding 

Machines. 


No. of 
Spinning 
Spindles. 


No. of 
Power- 
Looms. 


England 
Scotland 
Ireland 


1,550 

218 

61 


10,462 

1,010 

237 


2,071,931 

421,489 

28,348 


37,356 

10,543 

241 




2. Shoddy. 






England 


120 


524 


133,211 


2,690 




3. Worsted. 






England 
Scotland 
Ireland 


599 

28 

3 


291 
206 

• • 


1,766,636 

53,740 

768 


63,345 

1,201 

10 


TofAl ,, .. 


2,579 


i2,7ao 


\ ^M^,via 


\^\\^?ft& 
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Empli^ing in all tliree classes : 





nploia 


Miln. 


J^\. 


99.755 

17,773 
71S 


TmsI. 


IE-: 


at297 


20,600 
2,927 
ISI 


63,058 

8.1*0 

b-gi 


207.710 

2S,96S 
1.503 


Total .. .. 


21.125 


23,678 


71,S92 


llS.24ti 


23S.211 



The appareat discrepancies between the Census and 
the Factory Betums is explained by the fact that there 
is, particalarlj in Scotland and Ireland, an immense 
amount of labour connected with the woollen tiado 
which did not come nnder the Factory Bctams, such 
as wool spinneTB and knitters at homo, both of whom 
figoTO largely in the former tables ; and although 
teitile labour is usually associated in oiir minds with 
factory life, wo are bonnd to recognize tho domestic 
conditions of work also. Mr. Eedgrave gives us • a 
comparative etateinent of the progress of the wool 
and worsted tradce, and tells us that the nomber of 
factories was : 



Wool .. .. 
Wonted .. 


>^.. 1 .»!. 1 ,B„. 


>.«. 




1,497 1 1,879 
Ml 1 532 


],9'(9 
630 


1,925 


1 With spinnin 


J spindles to the amount of: 




1 Worsted 


xmo. ,m. 1 ■«!. 


1.75. 


1,595.278 2,182,609 
875,330 1 1,289,172 


2,(K4,979 
l,B-il,U* 


3,26G,703 


LI 


" Factory Eeporta, 1875. 
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And of power-looms : 



1850. 



1861. 



Wool .. 
Worsted 



9,439 
32,617 



, 21,770 
i 43,048 




1875. 



58,527 
81,747 



The proportion of spinning spindles to factories was : 



1850. 



Wool .. 
Worsted 



1,065 
1,748 



1875. 



1,696 
3,154 



And of power-looms to factories : 



1850. 



Wool .. 
Worsted 



6 
65 



1875. 



30 
118 



showing the tendency to concentrate machinery. 
The number of power-loom weavers was : 



Wool .. 
Worsted 



1861. 



17,115 

28,787 



1871. 



1875. 



35,140 
35,746 



42,647 
39,937 



showing a proportion of looms to each weaver of 



Wool .. 
Worsted 



1861. 



1875. 









The nnmber of 
a the wool ; 
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iployes for the different perioda 



1 



Yew. 


-~-' 


M.1CDPH.IB 


Above le. | ^^H 


1 850 

isei 

I87I 
ISTS 


7,0&1 
5,969 
6,021 
g,S88 


J 1,884 
11,213 
1*,197 
13,972 


28,SS5 
35,179 
i7,302 
19,169 


2e,810 
3*.622 
61,426 
G6,321 



and in worsted : 



V,.,. 


Cl'ij^'J^aP 


MnJiis qp to 19.: Above 18, 


^«ia 


1850 
1861 
)87I 
1S75 


9.056 
13,178 
18,308 
29,828 


7,095 
G.«14 
9,481 
H,259 


15,185 
18.619 
24,950 


46,901 
47,652 
56,2S0 
69,388 



The first opetationB to which the wool is exposed, 
after it has come in from the woolstapler into the 
factory, are, washing, scouring, and picking, the scour- 
ing being done hy machinery so as effoctnally to get 
rid of the grease in the fleece. After heing dried, the 
" picking " is performed by passing the wool through 
the blower, or the " willowing " machine, the object 
being to separate all dirt and refuse, together with the 
coarser fibres, which, however, are carefully taken np 
again and worked in aubseq^itently. While the willow- 
ing ifi going on, the wool is being oiled with almost 
inviaible sprays of oil, but this is sometimes done by 
placing the wool on aa endless apron and \iaBsin^ it 
) oiled brash. The picking ftn4 \Aowm^ \a 



r 
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ueuallj a voman'B work, find as the macbino is piett; 
nearly self-acting, the occupatiou is not heavy, and, 
MVo for the duet, and, in the cose of black wool, a good 
deal of flue, there is not much that is unpleasant about 
it. At this stage of the proceedings, the wool is mixed, 
or " blended," when roqnired, with commoner materials, 
Buch as mnugo (pickings of broadcloths) or "shoddy" 
(the pickings of all sorts of old textile odds and ends). 
To the shoddy mills I shall refer a little later on. 
The chief difference in the details between cot^n and 
wool spinning is, that the latter, after being carded, is 
taken direct to the mule, without the intermediato stages 
of drawing and roving. The first carding, too, is called 
" scribbling," the wool being fed on to the aproa of the 
scribbler, on the other aide of which it is taken up by 
the carding engine. The being able to dispense with 
some of these operations explains the fact that the 
nnmbor of children (p. 59) employed have so slightly 
increased since 1850, As a fact, they have increased, 
but when we look at the much larger nnmber of 
spindlcB, the proportion is so small that it is tanta- 
mount to ft decrease. " Wo mfty give the eiample of 
a carding room where we found ton sets of engines at 
work. All these were under the care of nine persons 
(all women and boys), who seemed to us by no m 
hard worked. Before the self-feeding machinery was 
introduced, the same work would have occupied ten 
(slubbers), ten women (feeders), and from twenty 
to thirty half-timers, or ether young persons, as 
pieeers." • Mule-spinning for woollens being a good 
Messrs. BrlilgE:s and Holmeii' Keport, 1ST3. 
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1 slower than for cottons, ono spinner ie enabled to 
BDperintoncl two mtiles at once, Kor, as a. rule, does 
piecing require euch continuous etrain on the atten- 
tion 08 cotton, as the tlireflda do not break so much ; 
black wool, however, demands an extra sharp sight 
from the piccer. Neither does wool yam require so 
-norm a temperature as cotton yarn ; and the good 
leanlts of this are tfhown in the improved sanitary con- 
ditions of a woollen as against a cotton mill, the former 
being andoubtedly the most healthy of the testUes aa 
for as the operatives are concerned. The same general 
ohazocter applies to the weaving, the looms being a 
good deal broader than those of cotton, and each 
leqniring ono weaver to look after it. From the 
comporati've slowness of the motion, there is less dust, 
ribratlon, and noise. 

After the weaving is at an end, the cloth nndergoes 
EBveral important processes before it is " finished," the 
first of which are a series of "pickings," principally 
by women, so as to remove double threads, knots, or 
^any other inequalities. The first is called " raw pick- 
ing," the second " burling," tho third " finishing 
picking." It is said to be trying to the eyes ; 
olthoagh in the caso of thick cloths, the touch is so 
educated to the work, that on experienced picker 
depends almost entirely upon it. The cloth has now 
to undergo some rough treatment in the shape of 
"fiilling," or "milling," by which, through tho agency 
of wooden hammerB or rollers, the fibres are made to 
-Dontract or " felt." After being scoured, by being 
3 in a very uuiuviting composition, it is dressed, 
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" gigged," tbe object being to raise np the bi 
of the cloth by meanB of teazles. This raised surface 
ia then out or " ehenred," principally by bojB, so as to 
give a smooth gloss ; and after Bundry manipnlatioiiB, 
pressingB, and brushings, the cloth is pticked ready for 

I should mention here, that some of the varieties of 
wool do not appear to he bo healthy as regards mani- 
polstiou riB others. The nlpnca and mohair wools 
(produced from the llama) opjicar to contain a con- 
siderablu quantity of mineral dust, which affects tbe 
sorters so far as to give rise to a so-called " sorter's 
disease." The bales are opened in a specially arranged 
trellis-floored room, by which the greater portion of 
the dust is couvejod away ; but still ihe operatives in 
this department are liable to " an acute congestion of 
the luugB, fallowed by a rapid failure of tbo heart and 
oironUtion, leatUng, in a large number of cases, to 
death within two or three days." • It appears, how- 
ever, to bo principally conliuod to Bortars of irregolu 
hkbits and failing coustitutious. 

As Lancashire is the head-quarters of ths cotton 
tiade, 80 is the West Kiding for woollens, Leeds, 
Bradford, Dewsbury, Huddersfield, and Rochdale, 
being the localities in which they most abound. The 
trade, however, is an important one on the banks of 
the Tweed, such as at Hawick and Galashiels; and, 
again, in tbo "West of England, in the Btroud valley, 
oocapyiag the slopes and dingles of the Cotswold hiUa, 

• " On KM^tUed Sorter's Disease." by W. H. EUis, JLB.OS. 
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and on the banks of the Avon, giving occupation to 
the popnltttions of Bradford, Trowbridge, and Frome. 
Probably no branch of the toitiles has undergone 
such alteration for the better, as regards the workers in 
it. Instead of the miserable, ill-arranged mills which 
formerly abounded, handsome buildings, almost pala- 
tial in their structure, and with every modern im- 
provement, are now to be seen in many parts of the 
clothing districts. It is, however, in the treatment 
of the operatives that the most striking changes are 

I extract the following from evidence given before 
the Factory Committee of 1833, which needs no com- 
ment : " . . . . Her child works at a mill nearly 
two miles from homo, and I bavo seen that child 
coming from its work this winter between ten and 
eleven in the evening ; and t!io mother told mc that 
on one occasion the child had been up by two o'clock 
in the morning, when it had only arrived from work at 
eleven ; it had then to go the two miles to the mill, 
and stay at the door till the overlooker came to open 
it. . . . 

" Q. What has been the treatment which the children 
received at the mills? 

" A. They are bo cruelly treated that they dare not 
for tbeir lives be too late at their work in the morn- 
ing. When 1 have beea at the mills in the winter 
when they are at work in the evening, the very 
first thing they inquire is, ' What o'clock ia it? ' If I 
§hotild answer ' seven,' they say, ' Only seven ! it ia a 
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great while to ten ; but we muEt not give np till ten 
o'clouk, or paet.' Tkey appear in snch a state of 
ajiuthy and insensibility ae not to know whetber they 
are doing their work or not ; they nsiially tbrow a 
bnnch of ten or twelve cordinge across the hand, and 
take one off at a time ; but I have seen tbe bunch 
entirely finiBbed, and they have attempted to take off 
anotlior when they have not had a cording at alL 

" Q. Do they make miBtaltes in piecing when thuB 
fiitiguod ? 

" A. Yea ; the errors are, that they are apt to place 
tho cording obliquely, which causes a flying and mokes 
bad yarn ; and when the billy-spinner (overlooker) 
HOOH tliat, ho takes his strap or the billy-roller (a 
heavy rod two or three yards long, with an iron pivot 
at oaoh end), and aaya, 'D — n thee, close it, littl» 
devil, close it,' and then he amites tbe child with &e 
strap or tho billy-roller. 

"Q, How aro they beaten? 

" A. That depends on the hiTmanity of the billy- 
spinner ; some have been beaten so violently that they 
have loat their lives in consequence, and even a young 
girl liaa had tho end of a billy-roller jammed through 
her cheek. I have seen them take the roller and rap 
them on the head, making their heads crack so, that 
you might have heard the blow at a distance of sis or 
eight yards, in spite of the din of the machinery." 

From another witness we have tho following ; 

Q. " Have you remarked that cftsos of deformity are 
very common in Bradford ? 
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A. " They are yery common. I have the names and 
ftddresses of two hnndreii families that I have myself 
visited, that hove all deformed children ; and I have 
taken particolar care not to put down one single indi- 
vidual to whom it had happened hy accident, but all 
whom I judge to have grown crooked by the practice 
of piecing and of throwing up the right shoulder, and 
of bending the right knee." 

Theae are only very small samples of similar acts of 
inhumanity and brutality that prevailed in the testiles, 
and particnlarly the woollen mills, of those days ; and 
it is to the Earl of Shaftesbury {then Lord Ashley) 
that the operatives of the North of EngUnd are mainly 

I have shown at p. 27 the comparative healthiness 
of the wooUea trade as compared with other textiles, 
althongh, at the same time, it is stated that the death- 
rate of women between fifteen and forty-five in the 
cloth districts stands higher than in the English life 
table, being 1009 per 100,000 pec annum in Huddera- 
field, and 941 at Dewshary, during the years 1870-1. 
The Eegiatrar-General gives the following table of 
deaths of English males for 1871 : 


TdwI 1 B- 


.,^y«. .. 1^ 


*^ 1 »^ 1 .=- : ,. 


1381 1 


9 1 71 ■ 60 :-17 ' JOS 


105 231 313 27li J 


The average weekly earnings of operatives in the i 
wooUen nulls are: 1 
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Wool wosbera 

CktiI linnds 

Comb buiida 

LayecB on tot Bcribbleni .. 
Oud Hotters or cleauers .. 
'Woolljtra ftnon) 
'6eir-actiD){ niule mlnJora .. 

Belf-flctlug mule pioccra .. 

Bolf- acting mule pieoersl 
(hBlf-tim«») .. .. -t 

Sag-giiiideni 

Wurpera 

Power-loom wBavera ., .. 

Wool Bortere 

Fulling miUors 

Cloth miacFs, onttera, ) 

SreascTd, tcntura, andl 
mweta 

Durliita 

MuuileiB and 

(woiui^n) . . 
Oil eitmotore 
Mtfhnuioa .. 
Bay pre»«ts 
Hand spiuuera 
Giggtira 



12 to 14 



7 6 to 12 

17 „ 2U 

IS „ 20 

15 „ 23 



20 „ 21 

12 „ 18 
10 „ IS . 



11 , 
25 , 

22 , 



SO 
SO D 



„ 35 , 30 



, 25 
, 10 



In alpaoa wools the eorniDgs were (1876) : 

Wool Borlets 3i,_ 

„ nashera ISs. to 19.. 

- oombtra ig,, ^ y^^ 
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^^^1 Snini,™ nn,l HrnwPr. 4, t^ 1 1 , 


^^^H MvirlmW^o. 4<l. 


^^^B WpAFPm/m^nl 


^^^B f»<.mRn\ 


^^H Ifi. 


^^^1 OvprlnnlffirF. .'M. 




^^^1 .Imn>.rB 






i 






1 




1 Djere 22i. „ 2ia. 


The commercial^tatiaticB of the woollon trade are , 
asfollowa:- '^ 


Imports of wool of aheep, Iflmb, alpaca, and the 


Uuna tribe. (ProfcBsor Archer, in his article on 


wool,* gives QS an admirable resutnS of the varietaes , 


of sheep which furnish wool to the trade.) 


^ 


Teiir. 


quinUt;. Value. 




1 


1866 

1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 


239,358,689 
233,703,184 
252,744,155 
258,461,689 
263,250,499 
323,036,299 
306,379,664 
318,036,779 
344,470,897 
365,065,578 


17.550.871 
16,178.034 
15,120.498 
14,ebl6.746 
15,812,598 
17,926,639 
18,523,350 
19,541,678 
21,110,184 
23,437,413 


• ' Britiflh Manufaotnring luJuetriM.' J 


ta 


l_ i 
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ftxid of Tun for woiTmg — 



Tctf. 


QMBihr. 


Taloe. 




hk. 


£ ■ 


li^'^ 


<U»T.«9 


1.574^27 


ImTT 


5l514jM7 


1,089,350 


iM^Si 


S^V.eM 


1^1,371 


INt^d 


i*^=iS7,d31 


1,677,834 


1<70 


<*,i>S:xi02 


1,511,171 


ISTl 


ll.et;a.465 


l,Cr97,289 


1S72 


lL70d.427 


1,382,1184 


1?T3 


ia.i^,»^ 


M96,4<>3 


l'?74 


ia.131.S50 


1,494,945 


1ST5 


ll,7i<>.928 


1^27,887 



Our alpM4k Uanuk mnd Yicuna wools, come from New 
GnautdA, Pern, and Chili; mnd of sheep's or lamVs 
«\x>l, the principal supplies mie from Australia, South 
Africa, BombaT, and Scinde, and the sonihem parts of 
Rus^^da, 

On the other hand we export wool to Germany, 
Holland^ France, &c- : — 



Wool. 



Y«ir. 



1S66 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 



^joantltkA. 



9,732,683 
S,86iM97 
9,510,881 

12,410,225 
9,101,405 

11,957,282 
7,605,146 
7,034,745 

10,077,619 

10,536,52S 



Value. 



£ 

895,356 
775,834 
736,035 
922,159 
580,570 
828,799 
629,275 
620,848 
920,415 



^ 




■ 
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Taun. 


■ 




Ye^. 


Q„..ml... 1 v^o. 


1 


1868 


26,577,'694 


4,547,043 




1867 


3e,H52,47* 


5,739,340 






1808 


42,799.410 


6,203,174 






1869 


87,185,740 


5,5:-i8,a95 






1870 


3,i,536,S48 


4,994,249 






1871 


43,725,577 


6,100,727 






1S72 


39.7a*,924 


6,110,138 






1S73 


34,744,507 


5,398,493 






imi 


34,981,008 


5,553,5fi0 






1875 


31,723,627 


5,oyy,au7 


■ 


Uotc 


otliB, coatings, flannels, blankets, baizes, £c. : — ^^| 




Cloths. 


■ 




Vtar. QunrlllM. [ Valut 


■ 


^_ 


1808 


32,514,358 


5,303,002 




1867 


31,189,209 


5,327,376 






18li« 


24,022,230 


3,760,961 






1869 


28,218,489 


4,275,858 






1870 


82,404,719 


4,749,Ili5 






I87I 


35,5W3,ti97 


5,5ii3,037 






1872 


40,734,224 


6,991,718 






1873 


88,633,833 


6,.'-.9u.635 






1874 


40,331,^86 


6,G4!i,222 






I87S 


42,058,354 


6,850,203 






1806 


14,488,240 


1,101,615 






18G7 


11,126,055 


859,519 






1S68 


12,727,805 


963,866 






1869 


14,925,716 


I,n99,:i99 






, 1S70 


14,985,389 


1,078,983 






1B7I 


14,091,282 


1,030,302 






lS7a 


I5,0:!2,122 


1,11)4,835 






1873 


14,447,313 


1,089,864 






1871 


10,004,436 


l,318,lHn 


\ 


■ 


1875 


1(^109,787 


l,'23y,6^1 


_^ 
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The United States, Germany, and France, are onr 
host mstniaoTS for broad cliiths, cciatiugE, and dufielB ; 
Australia and North America for iiarrow cloths aad 
oaatings : Brazil and Australia for hlaaketings ; Aos- 
tralia and North America for fianiiels. 

In tho BUne gmnp as the woollena must be placed 
Uie voEBted maanfacture, which is considerably more 
looalixed Unit &e former, its chief seat being Bradford 
(TariEsliin), Halifax, Keighley, and the smaller towns 
in ihcir neigliboiirhood. It is also carried on, though 
to a much smaller extent, in Scotland (Glasgow), The 
obiof dtflcrenoe at the outset ofthe mana&ctore is, 
that, in irorEted, only the long fibres of the long- 
wonlloi) TRrioticE are nsed ; and, alter being duly 
snrtod, these are washed, dried, carded, oiled, and 
othorvise made ready for the combing machine, by 
whicli OTOTj chance of any short fibres (technically 
called '-noils") remaining is entirely taken away. 
Finally, after passing throagh the drawing frames, 
tho fibre is ready for spinning. The wool-combing 
machine, the invoution of Mr. Lister, and a source of 
enormous fortune to that fiunily, is one of the most 
ingenions machines in the textile trade, and has qnite 
superseded the original method of combing by heat, 
which was usually done with charcoal braziers, and 
was a most unhealthy occupation. 

The spinning department of a worsted factory re- 
sembles the throstle spinning of the cotton, with 
a few material differences in detail, one being, 
that when the fall bobbins have to be taken off 
thg Bpindlea by the " doffers," and replaced by fceah 
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mportance 



J whole doffing force of the i 
trated on the framo, ns it is a matter of i 
that the frame bo not kept out of gear i 
longer tlian is necessary, fiut perhaps the alteration 
of greatest importance in wersted epinning has been 
the gradual incrcuso in the nmnber of spindles to the 
frame. In 1833 there were not more than 38 on a 
Bide ; bat additions have been made from time to time, 
natil they reach 80, 90, 100, or more. This was looked , 
upon as a great grievance hy many spinners, who con- 
sidered that more work was thrown on both foot and 
eye than could be well done. It ie true that there are 
a CDnsiderabla number of broken threads to piece in 
worsted spinning, although this very much depends on 
the d^ree of fineness of the yarn or the condition of 
tiie machinery ; but the latter has been in general so 
Tastly improved, that it liaB dispensed with a good 
deal of the more laborious portion of the work, while 
the temperature is almost always pleasant, and the 
rooms comparatively free from dust. In the weaving 
department, a worsted weaver never has more than two 
looms to look after, for the reason that knots or other 
faults have to be picked out as the yarn is being 
woven, and the loom, therefore, baa frequently to be 
stopped to allow of this being done. Formerly one 
loom only was the custom, and tlie introduction of the 
second was the cause of much dissatisfoction. Time, 
however, gradually remedied this, together with the 
disoovery that, as piecework was the fashion, the 
tr could earn much higher wages witli two iufetfesd 
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^^^H I have already alluded to tbe splendid character 
^^^^1 of some of the woollen and woreted factories. A 
^^^^P notable example is tliat of Saltaire, about four mileB 

I from Bradford, the eBtablishment of Sir Titcis Salt, 
Bart., who istroduccd into this neighbourhood the 

II employment of alpaca wools. Baltaiie is not onlj an 
^^^H exceptionally largo place as regards the factory, bnt it 
^^^H is more especially noteworthy for the colony of woilt- 
^^^H people who live around it, and for whoso well-being, in 
^^^H every poseihlo way, the utmost pains appear to have 
^^^H been taken by their employers. An infirmary, me- 
^^^V chanica' institution, almshouses, schools, library, park, 

and public dining hall, are special features of the 
little town. The dining hall, which accommodates 
800 persons, is a self -supporting institution, the object 
being to ensure each visitor having a comfortable meal 
at the lowest possible charges — such as a cup of tea 
for a halfpenny, a bowl of soup for a penny, a plate 
of beef for twopence, Ac. With such advantages as 
these, and with such an open, healthy situation, few 
factory operatives are better off than those of Saltaire, 
although perhaps more recent sanitary improvements 
have been adopted in mills of a later date. The health 
conditions of the worsted trade may be placed at a 
rather higher level than those of the woollens, although 
Messrs. Bridges and Holmes mention,' that the adtilt 
women of Bradford, Halifax, and Keighley, have a 
higher death-rate than the average, which is 866 per 
100,000. In these three towns it is respectively 1048, 
1135, and 11U7 ; and if the latter town continues to 
• Report 
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m 
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be goTemed in bealth matters by the some anti-vacoi- | 


nation authoritiee as have lately figured in so 




eaTiablo a manner, it is hard to say to what point 


,he 


death-rate may not reach. 




Tlie weekly earnings of tlie worsted operatives 


are 


aafoUowBi- 






m>. 


1 


Wool sorters 

„ waHlieraand dyeta ,. 
ill tenf era (women) 


20 etoM 

15 „ 18 
9 6 „ 10 

13 

9 '„" 10 6 

7 6 '„' 9 

8 „ 9 

14 „ IK 
10 „ 12 
2S „ 30 

16 

21 „ 2G 
14 

10 „ 13 
1 9 „ 3 9 
28 „ 30 


I. il. >. 

24 Oto30 
20 „ 24 
11 „ 12 
10 „ 15 
17 U 
10 6 „ 12 
10 6 

8 6 „ 9 

9 

13 „ 15 

10 

28 „ 35 

22 „ 24 
15 „ 19 
13 „ 18 
3 6 „ 4 
28 









6 










fttfparerB {men) .. .. 
Drawara f women) , . . . 


DoCTeni: 




d jobbers (boys) 


Oterlookers 

eaers 


„ loomers and twinters 
Woavers (women), two looms 
Soffera and bobbin HBlterBl 

(LalMimerB) J 

Overlookera 


The exports of worsted stufta for the last ten years | 


^ hAve been— 




1 


r«r. \ yu.nllls'. 1 Vsluf. 


J 


1868 

1887 
IB88 

isas 

i 


227,275,414 
200.169,998 
224,IJ67,4frl 
Z50,(l(i2,934 
235.93^60t 


13,291,059 1 
12,144,998 1 . 
13,075,773 1 
15,180,340 
13,788,788 
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v.. 


QdmHiim. 


Vilne. 










£ 




1871 


307,2;17,(M2 








1872 


344,968,689 


20.905,163 






1873 


282,884.692 


14.277382 






1874 


281,135,081 


11,888.072 






1875 


251,84S,549 


11,159.914 





The manufBcture of carpets is in itself an important 
sectdon of the woollen trade, and employs about ; 



Bcotland 

Total ., 



The Ages of the workers show & fair proportion of 
juTeuile labour ; 



The carpet trade is, on the wholo, tolerably scattered 
over the kingdom, though each locality ia rather fiunons 
for some speciality. For instance, Aimineter carpets 
are principally mnde, not at Asminster, where their 
manufacture first commenci?d, but at Wilton, near 
Salisbury, wLoro also Brussels carpets are produced. 
Machine-made carpets, such as " patent Axmiu&tecs," 
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1 chiefly mamifactaied at Glasgow, Kilmarnock, and 
Dewsbury, while tapestry and velvet piles are to be 
fonhd at Halifax and Eiddormiustcr, nhiuh latter place 
produces also Brussels carpets, the " KiddermiuBters," 
as Dr. Dresser tells us, having nearly died out &om 
the town after which they are called. 

The worsted is usually spun in factories away ftom 
the carpet works th h oc nally the spinning and 
carpet making a mb ned that the manufacturer 
con produce what kmd f material ho wishes. 

The actual pro f j t making differ very 

mnch according t th k nd to whether it may be 
B BroBselB, a W It , tapestry ; bat these have 

been bo fully described by Dr. Dresser, that I need only 
refer my readtira to hia article on the eubjeot.* The 
closseB of labour in making Wilton or Brussels con- 
aiat, speaking broadly, of the designers, who are highly 
paid; the "putters on," or the men who place the 
patterns on the " lines " ; the " stampers," or girla who 
prepare by stamping the cards for the Jocquord loom ; 
and the weavers, who Buperintend the looms. The 
difference between a Wilton and a Brussels consists, 
technically, in this, that the surface of a Brussels is of 
loops, while in the former the loops are cut, thus 
giving it a beautiful velvet-pile appearance. 

In the tapestry procesa, the operatives cunsist of the 
pattern drawers, the wuul bleachers, the drum printers, 
dyers, and steamers, and the weavers, who, for tapestry 
loomB, are mostly women. When females were first 
employed at Kidderminster for the tapestry weaving, 
■ ' Britiah Mannrocturmg InduBtiioB.' 



1 



J 
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the weavers (who had previously been always men) 
were very indignant at the innovation, and gave so 
much trouble, that the manufacturers (Messrs. Brinton) 
determined to sever this department of the trade alto- 
gether from Kidderminster, and, as Heathcote removed 
his lace factory from Nottingham to Tiverton, they 
removed their tapestry factory to Leeds, so that the 
town and district of Kidderminster lost an important 
addition to its trade. 

As a rule, carpet factories are on a large scale, and 
replete with every improvement both in mechanical 
and sanitary science, so that the operatives have but 
little to complain of. 

The wages in 1871 were as follows, for sixty hours 
a week : 

9. d. s. d. 

Dyers (men) 16 to 18 6 

Hand-loom weavers and beamers 20 „ 25 

Mechanics 26 „ 32 

Pattern drawers 25 

Tenters and sewers 22 

Ditto (women and girls) .. .. 7 „ 9 9 

Croppers, cutters, and cleaners . . 19 

Ditto (women and girls) .. .. 4 6 „ 9 

Winders and reelers (women) . . 9 

Ditto (girls) 4 6 

Power-loom weavers 26 

Carding and spinning (men) . . 17 6 „ 32 

Ditto (females) 6 6 

Spinners (females) 5 

In 1876, for 56J hours a week, female workers 
earned from Is, 6d. to 20s. ; boys, 6«. to 14:8. ; weavers 
(men), 20«. to 50«. 
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The values of carpets and druggets esportoii iu the 
last ten jeara were : — - 



1886 .. 


. 1,217,682 


1871 .. 


. 1,648,411 


18(i7 .. 


. l,IDl,l>g6 


1872 .. 


. 1,916.774 


IStlS .. 


. 1,099,882 


1873 .. 


. 1,597,383 


18IJ9 .. 


. 1,466,758 


187i .. 


, 1,480,892 


187(1 .. 


. 1,393,279 


IB75 .. 


. l,159,97i) 



Our chief cnstomera for worsted atuffi aud wool are 
China, Hong Koug, Australia, the Uuited States, and 
Holland ; for worsted stuffs, mixed with other mate- 
rials, the TJuited States, Frauce, Germany, Italy, aud 
Holland ; for oarpots, America aud Australia; for 
shawls, the United States ; for rugs aud wrappers, 
Brazil and Gormany. 

Before quitting the subject of the woollen trade, I 
mnst allnde to two subsidiary classes of workers : 
(1) the shoddy workers ; (2) warehouse employes. 
Bhoddy, as stated boforo, is a mixturo of auy old textile 
materials, which can be added to the wool, and has 
givon rise to a large and an important trade within the 
last few years. The contiguous towns of Uewsbory and 
Batloy, iu Yorkshire, are the head-quarters of shoddy, 
where aro to be found mills, occupied in nothing else 
than grinding up aud " deviUing " the dubious refuse 
of all kinds and countries, so as to make it fit for 
admixture with the decency of unadulterated wool. 
Old clothes, out of which the last item of wear has 
been extracted, ore sent to the shoddy mill for a final 
metempsychosis, the priucipal agent in the change 
I "devil," which tears op everything into 
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fine fibres, and makes it tolerably fit for carding. It 
may be easily imagined wlint a quantity of dust is 
produued in this operation, and apparently of a rather 
offonsiTe desoription, which is not to be wondered at, 
when we consider the abomtnations that have to be 
operated npon. In fact, BBch a typical cutairh and irri- 
tatioa of the mucous membrane is often brought on, 
that it is linown as the " shoddy fever." The other clan 
of workers are those in the warehouses of Bradford, 
who arc occupied in "making-up" the goods, as they 
coma &om the dyers, and packing them for exportation. 
This class is principally composed of men and boya^ 
the latter being employed in " rolling " by machinery 
(generally worked by steam power), measuring and 
folding, the latter procosa being also perfonned by a 
machine called the " cuttler." Much occupation is 
also given in wrapping, ticketing, and marking the 
goods. Where women are employed, it is in sewing 
cotton cases over the piece goods, an employment 
known as " tillotiug." ThiB, however, is only neces- 
sary, when the goods ore for the American market. 
In such a vast trade, a very largo number of people 
find work in those departments, and thoy may bo called, 
generally speaking, the aristocrats of the textile opera- 
tives, being, most of them, in receipt of better pay, 
and occupying a higher stratum in society. As a rule, 
the work is not heavy, although, some few years ago 
(1866), snfficient outcry was mode, as to the amount of 
overtime, to warrant an inquiry being made by the 
Children's Employment Commissioners. But it waa 
proved that overtime was not ordinarily a point of uiy 
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importance to the makers-np, for that while the profit 
of the mannfactarer lay in the cost of wages and 
general production, that of the merchant was on the 
goods themselves, and not on the labour expended on 
them. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



SILK. 

Although, in point of numbers, the silk trade does not 
in any way approach that of cotton or woollens, it is 
one of our very important textiles, employing an army 
of young people. The figures given by the Census 
table of 1871 are : 





Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


England 

Scotland 

Ireland 


25,080 

1,276 

465 


.51,100 

1,270 

320 


75,180 

2,546 

785 


Total .. .. 


26,821 


52,690 


78,511 



The ages 


of the English silk workers were : 








6- 1 10- 


16- 


20- 


26- 


36- 46- 


6&- 

3221 
3101 


65- 

1852 
1434 


76 


Males 
Females . . 


198 
262 


3361 
7344 


2400 1458 
9567 6845 


3426 
9939 


1 

3861,3787 
70105138 


516 
460 



Amongst the females, a large majority of young chil- 
dren is shown. 

The Factory Returns of 1871 do not give by any 
means such a large number oi em^\o^^'&<»^\ivJ5i.^^sf^ 
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probably ariae from the fact, that a very considerable 
population is in some parts of the country occupied in 
what may be called, domestic silk work ; at all events, 
it IB not masGod together in factory life. 







No, of 


as 

MlchtaM. 


CombtoR 


SpindlM. 


li^ 


SootUM '.'. 


691 

4 


698 


8,219 

18 


029,155 
11,086 


12,135 
243 


employing : 




adhtrm 


Up 10 13. 


M.IM ibotelB 


Pcmiln 


TM*1. 


EnglBDd.. 
Sootlaud.. 


1,283 


5,035 


2,018 8,916 
14 136 


'653 


47,311 
B13 



According to Mr. Redgrave's calculations,* there 
vere in the silk trade : 



Kotof fkotories 

„ Bpiniimg spindlea 
„ power looms 



,22.^560 1,338,544 940,143 

3,670, 10,709 12,358 

7,279 6,334 



,114,703 
10,002 

6,080 



showing a groat diminution of spinning epindlee in 
proportion to eacL factory, but a great increase in the 
Factory Reports, 1875. 
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number of power looma to the wcavcrB occupied apoa 
them. Thf) rfjlativo nnmbere of the workers were : 



3iUdronfc)inStol3.. 7,151 

up to 18 .. .. 3,214 

»WeI8 .. .. 7,0e8 

SKbovelS .. 26,111 



7,014 
S,22« 

10,162 



27,841 



I 



b; which it would appear, that the namberB employed 
in the silk trade have been rather declining witbia 
the last fifteen years. 

The localities of the silk trade are very varied. 
Macclesfield and Congloton, and, in a leas degree, 
Hottingheim, Derby, add, to a slight extent, Malmes- 
bnry, and Haverhill in CambriJgeBhirc, may bo con- 
sidered as the chief centres ; while in the Lancashire 
country districts, such as Middleton and Leigh, there 
is a good deal of hand-loom weaving for broad silk 
fabrics. There ore also some lai'ge silk mills in Man- 
chester. At Macclesfield, besides the factories for 
silk throwing, there are workshops where gimp 
making, winding quills, and weaving are carried on. 
Leek, in Staffordshire, is chiefly occupied with sewing- 
silk, Spitalflelds, in London, once the chief head- 
quarters of the silk weaving, was for a long time at a 
.Tery low ebb in this respect, but has much improved 
of late years. The manufactnie of silk trimmings 
is carried on there and in Bethnal Green to a very 
considerablo extent. Silk embroidery is rather an 
important trade in Manoheetcr. 




Mr, Cobb, in his interesting article on Silk,* has 
explained fully how the silk is obtained from the 
cocoons, and brought over to this country in rough 
hanks, or " books," mostly coming from China, Japan, 
and India, the skeiiiH of which these books are com- 
posed varying &om 60 to 90 inches in length. When 
in the mills, the first operation is the sorting by 
girls, who classify the different kinds, and separate 
them from the' waste oi rough silk adhering to the 
skeins, the utilization of which constitutes a separate 
trade. The sorted skeins are then wound on to bob- 
bins by women, called "danters," assisted by little 
piecers, who have enough to do with the constantly 
breaking threads. In the cleaning, the threads are 
wonnd on to another bobbin, passing through two 
perfectly smooth parallel plates,' so beantifiiUy set, 
that the least knot or inequality of thread is detected, 
and prevented passing. The cleaning frames are 
OBiially superintended by yoong lads. The threads 
are nest doabled, and a twist given by the spinning or 
" throwing " maciiine, the frames being usually set 
rather close together, and each piecer minding about 
two sides of forty spindles eaeh. The yarn is then 
wound into a " hank," according as it is intended for 
weft or warp, the technical names of which in the trade 
are respectively "tram" and "organzine," more briefly 
callod "organ." " Tram " is deiined by Mr. Cobb as 
&e anion of two or more single threads without twist, 
donhled in one operation, and afterwards slightly 
twisted together; and "organ" as the imion uf two 
* ' Britiab Manufactaimg Iniluitiiea,' 
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or more eingle tliroads separately twisted in one direc- I 






tioii. Bud thou doubled as ia tram, and re-tniated 
the oppoBito direction. Having arrivod at this stage, 
the jam ie sent to bo boiled and dyed. Up to this 
point, tho yam ie called "hard," viz, retaining its 
natural gum ; and the object of the boiling is ta get rid 
of this, previous to dyeing, in which latter operation, 
it has become the fashion of late years to add some 
deleterious substance, so as to increase the weight and 
apparent valno. In fitct, ailfe dresses are not what 
they were. " The black dresses of onr grandmothers," 
says Mr. Cobb, "were often, after yeara of wear, 
handed down to tlieir children and grandchildren. 
Now that the weighted silks are employed, great com- 
plaints are made by the ladies that their dresses are 
worn out so rapidly ; but on the other hand, one effect 
of the weighting ia to make the thread of silk cover 
twice the space it formerly did, and by theso means 
produce a corresponding rednction in the cost of a 
given length." Tho chief point in the manufactore, so 
for, is the almost exclusive employment of women and 
children, whose fingers are more facile and deft than 
those of men. Tho dyed yam is then treated like any 
other fibrons material, and passed throngb. the drawing 
frame into the weaving department, where tho women 
tisually snperintend two looms, which run at the average 
rate of 110 "picks" per minute. In weavinge of a 
complicated pattern, the looms are of the most intricalfl 
description, as told us by Mr. Cobb, in his account of 
the Stevens loom, for making a scarf 2^ yards long and 
6^ inches wide, "Thisscarfrequired the useofl6,000 
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perforated curds to make the figure, and 1 J:,000 for the 
plain part, making a total of 30,000 cards. The 
nnmbGr of threada in the warps of each scarf was 1800, 
and there were fifteen different colours in the shoots : 
these figares are moltipiied by the number of pieces 
being made at occe, so that with ten pieces making, 
18,000 threads of warp would bo in the loom. It 
TeqnireB six months to fit np such a loom, and when it 
and all the cards are ready, it occupies a month to 
obtain one complete pattern. The cost of the loom, 
with design and cards complete, is abont 500^." 

The spinning of the waste silk, a trade of compara- 
tively recent origin, is not so pleasant an one as that 
of the silk itself, as in dressing the mass of long inter- 
twisted fibres, a great denl of dust is given od*. After 
the dressing, it is passed through the drawing machine, 
B^d then spun, the temperature being kept tolerably 
low, aa the fibres become electric if too high a heat be 
need. The dressing stage is said to cause bronchial 
and long affections, but otherwise the silk manufacture 
is a fairly healthy one. The Begistrar-Gleneral's table 
for 1871 of deaths of males was ; 



Total. 


s- 


10- 


.. 


=.-1^ 


3.U^ 


aa- GS- 1 IB 


Ill 






15 


10 


35 


10 


49 


31 I 92 78 



and it is evident &om the table at p. 27, that it is 
eaperior to both the cotton and woollen trades 
tary matters. The condition of the young who work 
I the Laooaabire country districts ia open to some 



u 
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re on which the beads are etmng, is said to make 
tho fingers of the yonng operatives sore, as is the case 
I ftlso in artificiul flower makiiig (p. 155). 

The pteaeut average enmingB of eilfc workers are, 
in the raw silk throwing, for the Macclesfield district : 



1. BpUtten 

2. Winders 

S. Cleoneig .. I 

4. ReHiIeaneiB 

5. DonbleTB .. 

6. Koottera and y 

Drmamera / 

7. epinnerfl „ 

8. Mill-men .. 

9. BtBwardB .. 
la Staff-men .. 



Adult Women 

•^ ""I* 'I Both 
upwanlfl. / 



The Macclesfield district varies a little &om that of 
Derb; and Nottingham in its range of wages, while 
tho manipulation of the silk is also different in its 
various processes. At Macclesfield, the winding is a 
process by itself, and is the starting point for all 
learners, under the supervision of skilled women, who 
do all the waeteing. The silk is then cleaned and 
I lecleaned ob a Boporate process, the latter being done 
[ by the most experienced and intelligent part of the 
operatives, on aoconnt of sizeing and the elimination 
of inferior quality, thus obtaining the best results for 
cleanuees and evenness, and enabling the after pro- 



ceaeeB to be better porfoimed, with a minininm of 
waste. In the Nottingham and Derby districts (with 
few exceptionB), as aleo in the Soath-oastom countiee, , 
the winding and cleaning sro dono at one proceBB, and 
the BJIlt is then drawn from one bobbin to another by 
learners, who are the youngest of the employes, at 
wages from 3s. to 5«., preparatory to spinning or 
doubling. Then, again, in the Cheshire district, the 
eilk is pat in skeins as it is thrown, so as to produce a 
greater uniformity of twist, whereas at Nottingham 
and Derby it is reeled in hanks, as a separate process, 
from the throwing bobbins. In some of the latter 
mills, women are employed in the spinning and throw- 
ing, in consoquenco of repeated demands for higher 
wages from the mill men and their union. 

Comparative cost of production (on labour only) 
per lb. Tsatlu silk, ordinary and fair quality, in the 
1 two districts : 


Washing and parting 
, WiDding 

CleaniDg 

1 Re^leaning and dniwmg 
1 Doubling 

Spioning 

Throwing 

Keeling, knotting, andl 
1 Dminming / 

Making up 


Ma>XUuRM.kc Seibr.&c 


t. d. 1. d. 1. d. I. (I. 

2 2 

10 and 1 1 5 and 1 8 

8 „ 10 

04„OS 02„03 

01„0 1i02„03 

li „ 2 1 5 „ 7 

2} „ 3}, 3 „ 6 

1} „ 2 2 

1 1 1 


Total 


2 TjandS 2 1 2 10 and 3 8 


^^■^^^ri 
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As compared with 1871, the average would be : 



Men, throwing and spin-\ 

ning 

Boys, spinning . . 
„ re-drawing or clean 
ing .. .. 
Doublers and danters 
Winders (women) ., 

„ (girls) 
Drawers (children) . . 

Heelers 

Overlookers 



18Y1.- 



8. d, 8. d, 
16 0tol7 
10 



7 6 „ 10 6 
9 „ 11 



2 6 „ 4 

8 „ 9 

20 „ 28 



1876. 



8. d. 8. d. 

19 0to20 

12 

8 6 



11 3 

10 9 
9 6 

11 9 
23 



The earnings in the silk waste trade, based on 
full time of 10 hours, are : 





18Y1. 


1876. 




8. 


d. 8. d. 


8. 


d, 8. 


d. 


Silk boilers 


18 





20 







„ dressers 


26 





30 







„ preparers (girls) 


9 





10 







„ spinners „ 


9 





11 







„ doublers „ 


9 





10 


6 




„ reelers „ 


9 


OtolO 


12 







Engineers 


18 





26 







"Warpers 

Children (half-timers) .. 


24 





10 


6 




2 


6 


2 


6to 3 






The commercial statistics of the silk trade are as 
follows : 



n 
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Imfoutb. 1 


f 


Quantities. 1 






SlHtKnoH 










Year. 




lUwSilk. 


Thrown Silk. 
















25,417 


5,453,804 


66,850 






1867 


23,031 


5,849,648 


196,188 






1868 


30,050 


7,036,177 


326,574 








29,198 


5,573^6 


259,509 






1870 


31,360 


6,307,575 


283,723 






1871 


38,981 


8,253,335 


177,386 






1872 


33,868 


7,302,083 


63,001 


J 




1873 


31,815 


6,445,213 


108,794 


J 




1871 


35,141 


5,911,831 


114,601 


1 




1875 


33,787 


4,487,837 


110.010 


_ 1 


Value. 1 






^ 


^ 








1S6S 


443,736 


7,243,199 


138,333 






1867 


375,738 


7,656,462 


439,967 






J868 


493,934 


6,741,045 


881,522 






1869 


5)9,033 


6,812,831 


614,603 






1870 


491,605 


8,201,993 


599,651 






1871 


624.945 


8.921,589 


232,752 






1873 


608,912 


7,825,180 


94,502 






1873 


460,128 


6,758,138 


195,025 






187i 


466,283 


4,966,325 


148,851 






1875 


415,085 


3,443,722 


102,734 




the silk knabB 


coming prinoipally from China, France, 


Bud Bengal; 


aw Bilk, from China, France, Sengal, 


Japan, and II 


aly; thrown silk, from Belgium and 
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France. The v&Iqg of tiio importatioiia of silk n 

facturos was : 



V«u-. 


Bn»dS^ 


Blbliom. 


OlberlODdk 


leee 




2,206.405 


879,259 


18C7 


5,443.113 






1868 


e,50K,472 


3,101.336 


1.185.644 


1869 


7.609,479 


3.166,594 


l,018,li87 


1870 


10,357.666 


3,721,855 


1,018,806 


1871 




l.S9g„'>SS 




1872 




1,853,915 


2,371,864 


1873 


6,«4,289 


2,321.914 


2,009.286 


1874 


7.33H.M0 


2,516,223 


1,889.487 


1876 


8,155,120 


2,143,786 


1,719,426 



The chief supplies of broadstuffs (silk and satin) are 
from FraucQ and Belgimn ; velvets tiara Belgium ; 
ribbons and aillc plush bom France. 

Exports of Broad Piecb Goons. 





Y^. 1 Quuitlli. 


Vilue. 






1866 


3,067,(165 


608,688 




18B8 


2,»76,638 


486,388 
569,055 








2,900,455 


565,502 








3,854,028 


740,212 








5,160,337 


856,401 








4,417,240 


696,373 








2,983,712 










4,025,459 


675,927 








3.654,660 


562,936 




chiefly to France, BrazQ, and Australia. 


-Thfi*' 


jlIowilWB 


iatement, mad 


byMr.Brocli 


leburst 



s of coneiderable impoFtance to the silk trade : 
"We have to compete with Italy, where they employ 
their hands 70 horn's par week against onr 56^, and pay 
one half the wages that we now pay ; i. e. where they 
pay for the 70 hours 9d. per day, we are paying Ig. 6d. 
and Is. 9d., and where their short timers would bo at 
work, they pay 4Jd. where wo pay Gd. In Italy, they 
have now the throwing of the Asintic silk, which has 
not boon the caeo horotoforo, and for this purpose silk 
is being imported to Marsoilles instead of to London, 
and will be thrown in Italy for the French, instead of 
in England." As with the cotton, flax, and woollens, 
BO it is with the silk, that foreign competition is 
pressing Bnglaud hard. 

* Factor; and. Wotkuhupa Aots CouAuiBsioD, 1875. 
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LACE AND HOSIERY. 

The lace trade differs in many important details from 
tlioac of other textiles, and in itself combines eo many 
different oconpationa, tliat it may be divided generally 
into three heads, viz. : 

1. Xiace making on the machine. 

2. Laco finiehing. 

3. Pillow-lace making. 

These three classes, although all reenltiiig in the 
Bame material, are in reality distinct tradea, 1. Lace 
making is essentially a factory trade, and ie carried on 
almost entirely at Nottingham and the Burrotmding 
district. The owners of factoricB, where the lace is 
produced by the machines, are termed, in Nottingham 
parlance, lace makers. 

After it is made, it is turned over to (2) the finiBhers, 
who are styled " manufacturers," and who carry on 
their work in " warehouses," This latter building, 
therefore, is not a storehouse for goods, but a place 
where the finishing processes are performed. Some- 
times even these processes, such as the laco dressing, 
ftre done in separate and distinct establishments. 
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3. Hand of pillow lace makiiig ib aa entirely dif- 
ferent trade, carried on nnder difEcrent circuniBtanceB 
by a special class of operatives, the chief localities 
being country villages and towns, snch as those of 
Bedfordahire, Backiughamshire, and Devonshire ; while 
in Ireland, Limerick and Donaghadee are the principal 
centres of occupation. 

The CenBus tables give the number of lace workers 
as follows : 





M^. 


FQmilei. 


Total. 


England .. .. 


6,569 
37 


40,801 
750 


49,370 
787 



bat as regards the latter conntry, a good many of the 
embroiderers, who are placed at 4915, might properly 
be placed with lace workers. Of the femalea, who 
conBtitnte by very far the largest proportion of laoe 
workers, Bedfordshire absorbed 6051, Bucks 8077, 
Oxfordshire 1007, Devonshire 4342, while the re- 
mainder were found in Nottinghamshire. 

The ages of the female workers show a great pro- 
portion of jnveiiile labour: 
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^^H of luce factories in England at 311 (in 1871, 223, 

^^^^1 wit 2948 lace machineB), employing 

^^^^H Uile. I Female. 

^^^H Children wjder 13 .. 512 393 

^^^r Maleauptoia .. .. i:tll 

^^^ BbnyelS.. ,. ■ 5119 ! 

■ Females above 13 .. .. , 3035 



^ 



The late Mr. Felkin, in hie article upon Lace * 
(writing in 1873), eaye " that in 1843 there were 
3200 twist net, and 800 warp frames, returning 
2,740,000i. for that year ; in 1851, 3-300 bobbin not 
and 400 warp, giving a return of 3,846,000Z. ; and in 
1866, 3552 bobbin and 400 warp, returning 5,130,000i. 
The returns of 1872 were certainly 6,000,000t at least, 
and, from advancing wages, must still rapidly inereaM. 
Men are now earning from 41. to 6i. for 56 houTH' 

(weekly labour." 
At the present time it is almost impossible to obtain 
BtatisticH as to the number of machines employed, for 
the trade is one of so many ramifications. It may 
roughly be divided into three sections ; (a) the levers, 
or fancy branch ; (!i) the curtain ; and (c) the plain 
net ; and in all of these the work is done hy the piece, 
or, to use a technical term, by the " rack." When 
trade is good, large wages are earned by the twist- 
hand or lac« makers, whilst, when times are bad, as at 
the present, wages may even rule as low as 10a. a 
^reek. Some four or five years ago, 
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m&de on an average of twelve months, 
4/. per week. lu addition to the lace makers, the 
divisionB of labour include engineers, warpers, winders, 
menders, drawers, designers, draughtsmen ; and in the 
fiuishiog department, drOHsers, bleachers, djors, &o. 

Tho laco making itself is carried on altogether by 
men, who work the machines, women being only em- 
ployed in reeling ootton for them, and boys, in filling 
the bobbins with thread, &c. The machines are con- 
stantly in operation between 4 a.m. and 12 P.U., not, 
of course, worked by one man, but by relays of two, 
who divide the labour between them, as also the pay, 
which is usually by the piece. Where the crowded 
Nottingham working life is host seen, is in the ware- 
houses, " finishing " the lace, and here we find the pro- 
cesses to be " dressing," mending, clipping, suoUoping, 
"grafting," or piecing on borders, some of these being 
done by machinery, others by hand. Tho dressing 
rooms are of great length, varying from 200 to 400 
feet. 

When the lace is returned from the bleach or the 
dye works, it is sent in here to be dressed, i. e. 
stiffened with seme starchy mixture, and then 
stretched out on long fromes, and dried gently at a 
very high temperature. Sometimes tho laco is dipped 
into the " dress," in which case tho superfluous matter 
is pressed out by rollers ; at other times the laco is 
fiutened or " straightened " on a frame by hooks, and 
1 put on at the edges, and spread over the 
B with brushes. The girls who do this are 
" wettera " — and as the lace dries, it shrinks or 




^ 
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stPetclios, according aa it is sili or cotton, and necea- 
sitatos tho adjnstmont of the &ame to suit the caee, a 
light work which young ckildrca caa nndertake. Th( 
time occupied in the dryiug depends very mnch apoQ 
the kind of material, the size of the piece, the c 
dition of the atmosphere, &e, ; some only requiring % 
few minutes, others one hour and a half. In a " piece" 
of lace, there are perhaps fifty strips or breadths made 
together, and connected by lacing threads, and if some 
of the threads composing the pattern are not required 
for the other portion, they ore carried ob loose until 
they are required ; the removal of these loose threads 
is called, clipping and trimming. From the peculiarity 
of the drying, in the dressing process, and the iutpoa- 
aibility of leaving it until it is finished, a special per- 
mission is given by the Act of 1870 to vary the meal 
times ; indeed, the time and habits of the workers in 
the warehonsea are very different to those of ordinary 
factory hands. They never begin in tiio nnoming 
till eight o'clock, having had their breakfaet before 
they then work till one, when there is an 
interval of a quarter of an hour for lunch. With the 
exception of lace dressing, the finishing is really more 
ilike millinery, and would bo very oasy employment, were 
it not for the heated rooms and the bad ventilation. 
In the ease of the dressing rooms, the temperature is 
high, from 80° to 90°, and the air generally stagnant; 
but they are not so bad as they were at the time of the 
Children's Employment Commission in 1862, when 
they were notorious for the ill health that they caused. 
Mr. White stated in bis Beport, that " the people 
eiopluyed in these rooms have almost invariably a 
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pale and bloodless fuce and Bl(in ; and many of them 
in constant perspiration, or in the language of one 
girl, * sweat awful ' ; become Inngnid and emaciated, 
fiunting being very usual ; suffer much from exposure 
to cold air when not at work, and especially on 
leaving, consumptioa from this cause being said to bo 
common amongst them." All these unfavourable con- 
ditions were aggiavati'd in rooms where " gauffring " by 
means of gas stoves was carried on, for the purpose of 
bonnet front making. These facts were corroborated 
by the evidence of a Nottingham surgeon, who stated 
that the proportion of consumptive patients visited by 
faiffl was 

lo IS52 .. .. Iin45 I In 1S59 .. .. 1 in 3 
„ 1S54 .. ,. 1 „ 17 „ 18150 .. .. 1 „ 8 

„ 1858 .. .. I „ 15 I „ Ifitll .. .. 1 „ H 

Lace mending and trimming have a special tendency 
to affect the eyea, for which many women and girls are 
obliged to wear glasses, some complaining of the difli- 
ctdty of seeing the work when black, and others, of the 
white dazzling them. This arises from over-exertion 
of the eyes, and the constant strain upon the muscle, 
by which the eye accommodatea itself to the distance 
of the object. Wotking by gaslight and ia impure air 
are of course powerful agents in increasing this defect. 
Partly from the enervated and unnatural conditions of 
life to which the workers were subjected, and partly 
&om the very late hours whieh prevaUod, previous to 
the Legislature taking in hand the warehouses, the 
liioe workers of Nottingham did not at one time enjoy 
the best of characters for morality ; but the imiirove- 
menlB in these matters and the Bpreai ot ei'o.ca.'wa-Q. 
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have done very mucli to rescue the town from tl 
stigma, and except for a tendency to early and ii 
provident marriages, Nottingliam is on a par wii 
other factory towns. The present wages of la< 
workers (1876) are as follows : 

Bates of Wages. 

Levers or Fancy Lace : £ t. d. £ «. d. 

Lace makers, range from .. .. 1 10 to 5 
Winders, set wages about .. .. Oil per week. 
Menders „ .... 11 „ 

Threaders, range from .. .. 6 to 10 
Warpers „ .... 1 10 „ 2 

Designers and Draughtsmen,) 3 q 8 

set wages from f 

Curtain: 

Makers, range from 1 10 „ 4 

For cotton, average about . . . . 1 5 „ 2 
„ silk „ .... 1 10 „ 2 5 

Winders (silk), from 10 „ 15 

„ (cotton), from .. .. 8 „ 12 
Menders „ .« .. 8 „ 16 

Threaders (cotton), from .. .. 6 „ 10 
(silk) „ .. .. 12 „ 16 
Warpers „ .... 1 10 „ 2 

Designers „ .. .. 3 „ 7 

Draughtsmen „ .. .. 2 „ 5 

Plain Net : 
Makers (cotton) „ .. .. 1 0„2 
„. (silk) „ .. .. 1 10 „ 2 5 

Winders, wrappers, &c., little less than th% curtain. 
No designers or draughtsmen employed. 
Engineers : 

Generally from 25s. to 355. or 40s. per week. 
Bleachers : 
Men, for 60 hours per week, from 50s. to 60s. Average 

about 33s. 
Boya irom 16 to 18 years of age, 12s. to 15s. per week. 
Girla „ 12 tol6 „ ^s.^d.\ft\^, ,, 
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Same as above, eiaept that in some cases men are paid 
from 2s. %<1. to 3i, 3<i. pec 100 lb. weight of 

Women lioiii 2i^. to 3(2. per hour, 55 hours per week. 

In 1875 we imported lace of the followiug valnes : 
Pillow lace &om Belgiom, 136,0551. ; maokino lace, 
principally from Franco, 268,0S8f. ; and we expotted 
of cotton Iftce and patent net, a total of 1,133,0032., and 
of silk lAce 137,5162., the chief portion of wliich was 
fa) America, Germany, and France. Machinery daring 
the last ten or fifteen years has materially incrQaaed, 
and porticularly in the curtain branch, which was 
formerly in the hands of four or five large manufac- 
tarera. At the presout time machines aro actually 
exported to France, and compete sharply with the 
Nottiiigliam trade. 

The numbers engaged in pillow laoo making, as in 

the counties of Devon, Bucks, Beds, and Oxford ; and 

of guipure work, as at Limerick, are of sufficient im- 

r portance to justify a brief description, although the 

\ trade ia but a domestic one, and only to a limited 

extent comes under the Factory and Workshops Acts, 

; Eoniton lace, so dear to ladies, is usually made iu 

I separate pieces or " sprigs,'' which are afterwards 

I joined together, either on the pillow hy other laco 

work, or with the needle. In the home counties, the 

laoe is made in the workei-a' cottages, aud hy them 

I disposed of to a few small shopkeepers in tho villages, 

who act as middlemen to merchants or manufacturers A 

\ ini he larger towns. These latter send round agents, ■ 

^^Bfaria/ tbemselreB roond tho dlsllict, Cci)tVe{^H;\a^ ^ 
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anil buying up the lace &om the middlomon. The 
system, tike all Buch, whatever may be the trade, U 
a bul one ; for the workers are utterly in the bauds 
of the Bbopkecpers, usually a grasping race, who not 
only pay the lowest possible price, bnt frennently 
insist on the value being taken out in inferior and 
expensive goods. The lace makers are thus not only 
defrauded, bnt habits of dependence and improvidence 
are laid in early youth, which are not easily shaten off 
afterwards. A curious feature in pillow laoe making 
localities, and particularly in those of DevonsMre, is 
that of lace schools, where a lace mistresa collects a 
lot of workers, commencing with very young children. 
The Devonshire district may be described roughly as 
bounded on the east and west by the A:e and the Eie, 
on the north by the Bristol and Exeter Kailway, and 
on the south by the sea. It contains between 60 and 
70 lace schools, with about 226 female workers above 
thirteen, and 811 under thirteen.* Previous to the 
most recent legislation on the subject of employment 
of the young, six years old was a common age at which 
this education began, and it ivill be scarcely believed 
that {oa told ua by Mr. White in his Eeport t), four 
or five, and in some cases even earlier, was stated to 
have been the age at which the baby first underwent 
training. The children are sent to school to be taught 
this (oa in the straw plait diatriets) at a small charge 
of a few pence per week ; and after they become 
proficient, they either make for themselves, or ore 
paid, by the mistress so much for their lace. Those, 

" Factory and Workshops Act Commission, 1875. 

t Childrvn'a Employment ComimaaVtm, Vat ^-jiaAilftea, 
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however, who are not apprenticed, pay la. per week 
for the first three months, and &d. for the second three, 
the mothers having the children's work. The evils 
of the occupation are, the ill-ventilated rooms in 
which these tittle ones are crowded together, and the 
long periods of work through which they are ex- 
pected to sit quiet and learn their businose, though 
it moat bo stated that, in both these matters, things 
are now greatly improved. The older ones seldom 
work separately, but are fond of congregating together 
for the sake of warmth, company, and after dark, for 
light, which is generally increased as much as possible 
by placing the caildlo behind a bottle full of water. 
As a consequence of their continuoUB employment, the 
operatives are usually pale and weak, and the eyes 
are very commonly afleeted. 

The following account of piEow laco making, as 
given by Mr. Whymper to the Factory and Workshops 
Acts Commission, is so interesting that I rcproduoe 
it here ; The worker holds tho pillow on het lap, 
having foatened upon it a paper, or parchment, with 
the pattern traced and pricked in pin holes. Close by 
her she has a number of pairs of laco sticks, each some 
four inches long, and connected with ita feUow by a 
thread, which, at either end, is partly wound round 
the top of the stick. Sticking snccessive pins upright 
in the boles, and hanging the threads round each one 
as soon as it is set up, she begins to intertwist and 
cross the threads by passing tho little sticks over and 
uniier each other, as they hang down loose on the 
■nrface of the cushion. When all the holes have been 
filled with pins, and all the threads iiiteTtH\E,lei,*OQSj 
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result is the " sprig " ; and to connect tho parts of tl 
Utter, & stitch is taken np through one of the pin bolea 
with what is called a " noodle pin." Through the loop 
thus tnado one of the lace sticks is passed, and the 
thread on it is knotted with one of its fellows. When 
the sprigs are all ready, they are made up by fixing 
them collectively on tho pillow, and connecting them 
by means of threads and lace sticks. There is another 
kind of lace produced in the Devonshire district, called 
Tunis laoe, which is not m dif&cult, and is made np 
with machine-made edging or braid. Lace makers 
are usually good reckoners, &om the habit of coitntiug 
their pins, which they <Io to see how much work they 
can do in an hour, or who can work the fastest. 
They reckon hy the number of pins in a head of lace, 
i.e. in a length forming a complete pattern; after 
which the pattern is repeated in a fresh head. A 
quick girl of thirteen, in some patterns, can stick up 
six bnndred pins in an hour, but they are set a little ^ 
tinder what they can do at the full etretcb, or they 
would get behind in case of any accidental stoppage. 

The rapidity with which pillow lace makers do 
their work is bewildering to the uninitiated, and 
Mr. Wtymper telle an amusing stoiry of a beggar who 
attracted the passers by from her quick and skilful 
manipulation with the lace sticks, but who, in reality, 
waa in complete ignorance of how to use thom. The 
lace making at Limerick and the laco embroidering 
at Donaghadee present very much the same conditions 
as the work in England, 
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HoaiEUY. 

The hosiery workers of England amounted, according 
totheCcnauBtables, to males, 22,307; females, 19,671; 
total, 40,038, and of the followiag ages : 



Hales .. 53 'l2692430lli)33 3595 392ll3922 272517211 793 
Females .. 140 ie8H|3500J269O 3505 2769 2189 I4i7*095 450 

by which it will he eeeu that, in both maloa and 
femaloB, hut particnloilj the Intter, a large portion of 
the corps ^arm&e consists of children. 

liike the lace trade, that of hosiery is very mnch 
localized, indeed, even more bo than lace ; for though 
a largo country district finda employment in hosiery, 
it is a compact one, and is found entirely in the 
oonntiea of Nottingham, Leicester, and Derby, The 
towns, such as Nottingham, Leicester, Hinckley, Lough- 
boroDgh, &c., contain, for tha most part, the factory 
power and factory workers, while the domestic in- 
dustry is BCBttored throughoat the villages. Each 
year, however, sees the latter declining, and tho trade 
aggregated more and more into the factories, and 
were it not for certain roosoaa which I shall presently 
state, this would have been the case to a still greater 
extent. Tho localization of tho trado may be said to 
be subdivided in tho various districts ; for instance, 
the country round Nottingham is moro or less occu- 
pied with the cotton, merino, cashmere, and silk 
branches of the trade, while Leicester busies itself 
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more with woollen hoEiery, Hinckley with coarse 
cotton, and some of the Tillages, sach as Bnlwell ani^ 
Arnold, were formerly almost exclusively employed ii 

1 making. Now, however, the use of kid has 
newly superseded knitted gloves, and Evesham, Wor- 
cester, and Yeovil have the beat part of this article of 
dross to themselves. 

"• Hosiery embraces a vast nnmber of items, such as 
socks, nnderclothing, drawers, jackets, and comforters, 
and it is said that upwards of 5000 different articles 
come under the Lead of fancy goods. As in Notting- 
ham, the material ia woven on the frame by men, 
while boys wind the bobbins. The warehouse is the 
resort of the majority of the young, and especially 
tho females, who are employed in mending, sewing, 
sorting, stamping, folding, trimming, turning hose, 
Bud various other work of this kind, while a vast 
amount of labour is carried on at home, both at 
the frame by the men, and in "seaming," Btitcbing, 
and hemming by the women and girls. Probably tbe 
most peculiar feature of the trade, as opposed to other 
trades, is the sub-lotting of the frames for a weekly 
rent. The middlemen, until of late years, bad it all 
their own way in the hosiery districts, and were a 
considerablo power in the state. Not only did, and 
still do, many small hosiery masters let out frames to 
tbe men, bnt they also let out standing room in their 
houses, BO that the operative had to pay rent both 
for room and machine. Then, again, many of the 
factory owners, also, were proprietors of these country 
frames; and, lastly, the middlemen, < 

gr it a profitable tiade \o Y)Gftam.a a, {tame owner. 
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fitapped in and often made large Biima out of the 
rent, combined with the purchase of the work from 
the tenant, " There are Itoo chief reasons whicli 
tend to keep np the hand-fi'ame work; one is, the 
difBculty of doing certain things by machinery, or 

I doing them equally well ; the other, the great cost of 
new factory frames, which may he from 70^ to 120/., 
the hand frames costing from IQl. to 20/., coupled with 
the feet that the manufacturers, haying property in the 
I exiEting hand frameB, do not like to throsv them aside 
as useless, and to incur the cost of providing the 
larger and more eipensive factory frames. But as the 
old hand frames wear out, they are ncTer replaced, and 
are not likely to be." * This statement, which was 
mode in 1862, has been considerably verified of late 
years, and the hand-frame trade has, to a great extent, 
succumbed to its powerful rival, machinery, although 
there ie still a large population engaged in it. The 
greatest blow that was ever dealt to this system was 
the Hosiery Manufactoro and Wages Act (37 & 38 
Vio. cap. 48), which forbids employers in that trade 
to let ont knitting frames and machinery to thoir 
workpeople, deducting the rent from the price of the 
work. All work since that date has to be paid for net 
without any deductions, except for bad workmanship. 
At the period when the Children's Employment Com- 
mission was held, the occupation of very young chil- 
dren in "seaming," or joining the scparato parts of 
the articles, such as the finger of a glove or the foot 
of a stocking, was carried to an enormous and very 
^ inhTi f''^" extent, the little ones commencing their 
^^^^^L* Cbildreo'a Empiojiaeni CommieBicu, 1 
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labours at 3J, 4, and 5 years, while one was etated 
to have b^ua work at 2 yeare of age ! The hours, 
too, were terribly long, especially at the close of 
the week, after the "ahacking," or the keeping of 
St. Monday, had involved the honsehold in idlenesB 
for the first two or throe days. It waa a common 
thing for the workers, inclnding young children of 10 
and 11, to eit np till midnight, and even all night in 
times of pressure. Besides the yonng boys who wind, 
the older ones leam to work at the &ame8, as soon as 
they are high enough to stand up to them. 

There is one more branch of the hosiery trade to 
whioh I most allude, viz. the elastic web manufacture, 
in which indiambber is combined with textile fabrics, 
&B in braces, bands, aides for boots, Jec, and which has 
oonaiderably increased of late years. The Factory 
Betnms of 1874 give 90 factories as engaged in this 
trade, with 4S,287 spindles and 2G62 power looms, 
employing 45 children under 13 years, 6G1 males np 
to 18, 2453 above IS, and 2165 females : total 5324. 
Leicester was the head-i^uarters of this trade, but 
within the last few years, Coventry has gained a repn- 
tation for making a better web, and the manufiictnre 
has rather migrated to that town. It appears to be 
more of a factory trade in reality than that of hosiery. 

The average earnings of hosiery operativea are not 
easy to define, owing to the peculiarities of the trade. 
They may be divided into (1) The wrought branch 
articles, or "one at once," begun and finished on the 
Bome machine. At this work, which is domeatic, men 
eam [1676 j 18<. to 20a. weekly ; women and adtdte 
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D 8». to 148. There ia no control or supervision 
over the workers, so that thiK is no criterion aa to what 
they could enm uniler factory conditions. (2) Work 
mode on the " three-frame hranch," or divisional system, 
HUeh aa stockinga, when one person makes the upper 
part on one frame, another the anklo and heel on a 
second, while a third produces the foot. Tho opera- 
tives, mostly men and boys, earn from 20«. to SOa. 
(3) The factory branch, where, from improved machinery 
and a greater demand for the articles, men earn 30«. 
to 50«. ; women, 12s. ; yontha, 8s. to 16s. ; girls, 6«. to 
12«. These statistics apply, however, rather to the 
Nottingham than the Leicester districts. 

I have now briefly to notice some statistics of the 
hosiery trade. The oxpoTta of stockings and socks for 
1875 were : 
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V-«L«^ 


United Steles 

„ Pacific 

Chiti 

Braza 

Argnntine 

South Africa 

Bombay 

Bengal 

A-UBtrslia 

Nortli America 

Weat Indies 

Other countries 


296,128 
10,763 
27.205 
48,455 
6], 805 
39,758 
23,2b-3 
27,167 

453,135 
19,085 

85!044 


113^106 
4,899 
4,760 
14,576 
11.786 
13,.^68 
7,545 
7,029 
156,775 
6,055 
7,072 
31.050 


Total 


1,124,988 


378,221 



in addition to hosiery of other kinds to the value of 
fil8390f. 
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MINOR TEXTILES. 

Wb have now examined into the bulk of tlio factory 
operatiTes, and there only remain a few i 
Bubsidiftry trades, which, though comparatively nn- i 
known, are yet of conBiderable importance in them- 
selvea. 

I. FuBTiAM CcTTrao. 

Probably many of my readers have but a vagae 

notion that Buch a trade exists, and etill less that a 

population of from 7000 to 8000 gain their livelihood 

by it. In the Census tables we find the entry of 

I " fustian manufacturo," the workpeople in greater part 

tof which are probably engaged in fustian cntting. 
" Although the word fustian is properly used to desig- 
nate one particular fabric, in the term fustian aitting, 
it is generally taken to include all other products 
of the loom, whether of silk or cotton, such as vel- 
veteens, velvets, and ' cords,' the pile of which is raised 
by cutting the weft threads of the woven cloth," 
The numbers, according to the Census, were tlieso : 
Fen 
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The Factory Returns give as followa : 1 


5fr 


No of 'children! m^=8 
FucM.nej.np lull, npioia. 


.^.. 


FsioalB. 


TxttL 


305 
18 


79 
2 


489 
30 


1256 
369 


2901 


4728 
401 


the diecrepancy between the two tables arising from 
the &ct of fostian cutting employing a good deal of 
domestic hibour. The trade is very much localized, 
being limited in England to Manchester, Warrington, 
Lymm in Cheshire, and the adjoining villages. It is 
a shifting kind of business, which may easily bo taken 
np or thrown aside, as often happens, by unemployed 
mill hands. The routine of the trade ia euriowHly seen 
in Mr. Lord's Report on this branch.* "The cloth, after 
it is taken from the loom, and before it is sent to the 
cutter, undergoes a pteliminnry process called ' stiffen- 
ing,' the object being to strengthen the back of the 
material by means of flour paste, or some such appli- 
cation, so as to afford resistance to the pressure of the 
cutting knife. This is rarely, if ever, done at the 
place where the cloth is made, but generally at a ] 

is invariably conducted by persons having no connection 
with the manufacture. Though a cutter will fire- 
i^uently speak of the person who supplies him with his 
work as the manufacturer, he is, in fact, the merchant, 

manufacturer in the first instance, receives from him 
' Children's EmploymeDt CommissiQn, let Beport, 1862. 
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the cloth when woven, parts with it again to bl 
Btiffened by the ' percher ' and etiffener, and a Beconl 
tune to be cut by the cutter, receiving it back froffl 
him, and sending it to another independent person, Ha 
dyer or finisher, for cleaning and the subsequent pw 
cesBes which are needed, according as the order is ta 
stock or for sale." It will thus be seen through hffl 
many proceeseB and stages a piece of cloth has to travo 
even after it has left the factory. Fustian cutting i 
one of the few branches of textile work that is mosfl 
done by hand. The modus operandi is as follows : A 
cloth is first brushed over with lime-wash, to free: 
from grease and make the tluoads crisp, and it is th( 
placed on a roller frame and carded by a small ham 
card. A great deal of dust is given off at this stag 
wliich is an unhealthy one, owing to the close prorimil 
of the cloth and the dust to the operator. The cutting 
knife is an exceedingly thin, sharp, flexible blade, 
guarded by a metal sheath or guide, which projects 
beyond the point. This knife the cutter holds in hie 
right baud, and pushes it rapidly along the warp to the 
farthest roller, severing the weft threads ae he does so 
The motion required for this operation is a most pecU' 
liar one, the body being thrown forward with an incli' 
nation to the right, and the left shoulder being brongh 
up and round. With a grown-up person this does no 
oauao any Kdsohief, hut with a young growing child, a 
nnta within the last few years was always the case, th. 
practice of cutting soon caused a distortive twisting o 
the right knoo, together with a high left shoulder. Thi 
tendoncy, as well as the bronchial affections induce. 
bytl«.dai.t,and the frequent smeU of the lime-. 
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clotli, makes fnstifln cutting anything but a pleasant 
occupation. At the time that the Children's Employ- 
ment Commission was hold, fustian cutters were, per- 
haps, as low in the social scale as any class of opera- 
tives, and they wore as bad in the country districts, 
such as Lymm, as in the crowded towns. Escessively 
long hours, irregularity of habits, improvidence, drunk- 
tnneas and immorality in both seios, were too commonly 
the rule and not the exception ; added to which, the 
wages were always low and very fluctuating. By the 
Factory Act of 1864, a special clause was made for 
the benefit of the children of fustian cuttera, who were 
prohibited being employed under 11 years of age. 
As in the hosiery hand-frame districts, play for the 
first half of the week was succeeded by undue pressure 
towards the end, a system producing the worst conse- 
quences both to young aud old. The work is always 
by the piece, and the earnings in 1862 were : 
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Velvela 63. to 8a. tlie piece. 

I Velveteens .. .. 8s. „ 10s. „ 



Mt-n - 
Women 
CliiJdrea 



II. Stbaw Plait. 
Like the pillow laoe, straw plait making is essen- 
tially a domestic employment, differing from the 
former, however, in this respect, that after its forma- 
tion, it passes into a quasi-factory life, where the 
manu&ctured plait takes a coh&i&ni^ B^ui.^, nsA \& 
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made up into articles of dress in the shape of bomiBta 

than that of lace ; for, though it is carried on to » 
small estcnt in London, the chief districts are the 
homo counties of Bedford, Herts, Bucks, and Essei, 
having for their industrial centres the towns of Laton, 
Dunstable, Hitchin, and St. Albans. The total nomber 
engaged in the trade in 1871 was— 
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hut it is evident that in this largo estimate ore in- 
cluded those who niako up the plait, in point of 
fiict, the bonnet and hat makers, who constitute > 
lurge proportion of the towns just mentioned. Of 

inghamHhire, 3412; Eseei, 2839; and Bedfordshire, 
20,701. Straw plait ia eBHeutiiiUy a fomale occupa- 
tion, and also one in which a large number of the very 
young aro employed ; and we find the occapfltion 
carried on in the villages of those counties, the 
makers of the plait feeding the towns, which, in their 
turn, from the increase ja the plait-sewing and moking- 
up operatives, have pushed the plait making farther 
and farther into the country. Ten or twelve years 
ago, the work was taught in plait schools, of which 
every little hamlet could boast a fair number ; and 
their general character was weU described by Mr. 
White," who says that in one cottage he found a. plait 
school of forty girls and the mistress, with only an 
^^^ • Cliidtec's Employment CoiomisaioQ^lnd Report, 18lH, 
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ftUowance of abouttwenty-fonr cubic feet of air for each. 
Tte seholftTS were of ages from between three to seven, 
while an infant nnder two waa fingering strowa in imi- 
' tation of its neighbours. The small workers had their 
Bciasors tied to their waists, while the mistress main- 
tained discipline bj a stick a yard long, whieh, in 
Bome schools, was pretty often in use. The general 
evils of this system were principally those of over- 
crowding, an utter lack of ventilation, and a long- 
continued monotonous employment, which told heavily 
on the physique and epirits of the poor little wretches. 
The specific evils were not of so much importance, 
and coneisted in the plaiters getting their fingers cut, 
or their mouthfi excoriated from drawing the straws 
between them. The straws themselves have to undergo 
a kind of bleaching by sulphur, and this, with ill-fed, 
ill-conditioned little children, had a tendency to pro- 
duce rather obstinate sores. Still, as a, rule, there 
does not appear to have been much absolute ill- 
treatment or inhumanity, but rather that slow miBcbief, 
arising from the densest ignorance of all things, moral 
or physical. The usual charge for education in straw 
plaiting was Id. or 2ii. a week ; and after the child 
became a proficient, it either worked for the mistress 
or OD its own account, the mistress selling the plait 
for the child and deducting a percentage for accom- 
modation. Of course, of education of tho mind there 
was none; and even as lately as 187 dr, Mr. Bed- 
grave speaks of the utter ignorance of the dis- 
trict and the paucity of scliools. At the present 
time the effect of BU2>erTisiou has been to close tlw 
greater pfoi, if not all, of those plait BiiWtt\&, mA 'Ovi's 
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cbildren now mostlj work at liome. In 1872 tben 
were twenty-four plait Bchools in Essex, wlucli in 
1874 were reduced to five, bo that we may fairly speak 
at them aa things of the paei 

Simple as the operation of plaiting appears, there 
are a good many yarietiee of it, and several procegses 
to be gone through, such as sorting, or picking out the 
discoloured straws, to be made up into inferior plait ; 
catting off the dead ends from the straws that have 
been plucked too nc&t the root ; splitting, in which 
the straw is split up into half-a-dozen or more stripe 
by means of a tube, armed with steel slitters ; milling, 
or passing the straws under weights, to take out their 
BtifEnese ; wetting ; clipping off the ends that stick ont 
after plaiting ; " bunching," or carrying the plait from 
elbow to wrist and cutting it off at the tenth link; 
and, finaUy, steaming the links, or bleaching with 
sulphur. The goods are then ready to be taken to the 
" plait market," which is held in the open air in one 
of the neighbouring towns and forms a peculiar and 
picturesque scene. The plait is sold by the score, 
i.e. two pieces, each 10 yards long, but the price 
differs according to the character of the work, 
whether the plait is Devon (or double), i. e. plaited 
with fourteen straws, or single, with seven, or whether 
the plait ia whole, with unsplit straws, or of twisted 
«dge,&c. 

Although straw hats and bonnets properly come 
iiUider articles of dress, it wiU be better, under the 
-■rcuaifitancos of the manufacture being conducted on ' 

factory system, to touch upon it hero. In Luton ' 
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forty years, beiug 9000 in 1841 tuiJ 18,295 in 1371) 
and Dunstable, nearly the whole of the female popu- 
lation obtain their living directly or indirectly from 
this occupation ; and the foreign trade with Australia, 
India, Cuba, and South America, is becoming of great 
importance. The work is carried on in three different 
waye: 1, by the families in the noigbbouring villages, 
who make up for themaelvee and sell direct to the 
warehouses ; 2, by " little " makera-up, who employ 
generally a small number of women, and also sell to 
the wareliooses ; and 3, the factories proper, where 
from three to four bimdred females will probably bo 
employed. The latter system is more prevalent at Dun- 
stable than Luton, not much homo work being done at 
the former town. The factory operatives have by far 
the beet of it, the wages being higher and the sanitary 
conditions being very superior to those of tho little 
masters. In the latter case the owner generally stiffens 
and irons the hats with one or two i^sistants ; while 
the women sow the plait, lining, trimming, &c. One 
of the peculiar features of the trade ia the immigration 
which takes place into Luton and Dunstable, during the 
busy season, of workwomen from London, who crowd 
tho towns in no ordinary degree. The higher class 
of straw bonnet work is carried on in London, where 
latterly, I may menti<jn, a paper imitation of straw plait 
has been largely made and sold. The earnings vary 
very nmch, according to the time of year and the 
abundance or slackness of work. Straw plaiters begiu 
at 3«. a week, when they are ten years old, and gra- 
dually increase, till they make up to Ss. or Gs. a week, 
at the rate of production of 40 jaids a. 4b,'^ iii X.'NfcVsu 
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hours. Adnlt Imt and bonnet eewera earn &om 10*. 
lo 25*., with an tivcrftge of about 158. a week daring 
the season, wbicli lasts for six mouths in the ;ear. 
The number, however, of tha women who plait is 
<lecreasing, because of tho large amount of plait 
introduM^ from China at a lower rate, so that all 
the better cUsa of working people become bonnet 
sewers. It may interest some of TH'y readers to 
know, that in 1875, 362.S61 dozen of straw hats were 
exported, of the value of 323,363^. ; of which 125,279 
doKen went to France, 96,854 dozen to Anstralia, 
39,001 dozen to British North America, and 20,497 
dozen to the United States. On the other hand, we 
imported straw hats and bonnets &om France and 
China to the value of 112,3942. 

KI. Haib. 

The mannfactore of bail seating and hair weaving 

onploys a suf&cient number of operatives to justify a 

slight description here. The Factory Ectuma of 1871 

give the following summary of hair factories : 
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Bnt, in addition to these, there is a population of more 
than double this number in Snffulk and on the borders 
of Cambridgeshiro, oniployod in hair-seating making. 
The vilUgus in the Stour valley, such as Glemsford, 
Halstead, Melford, sjiA others, are entirely dependent 
upon this trade, svhieh, in this dietriut, is a domestic 
one. The weavers are principally women, who formerly 
employed children largely in " serving," viz. putting 
the hair on to the reed, by which it was drawn across 
the warp. Now, however, there ia an appliance by 
which the weaver serves herself, the reed being fixed 
to an arm having a, rotary motion from the loom, and 
worked by the feet, go that children's labour is, to a 
great extent, dispensed with. In tho northern factories, 
eacb as at Sheffield, the first prooiSB is to prepare the 
hair, after it is brought in fresh from tho animal ; 
and the curlt^d hair, used for stuffing mattresses, is 
prodaced by spinning hair into a rope, which is then 
twisted. In 1874 the hair factories had decreased to 27. 
In 1875 the imports of hair were as follows : 
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Q^^ntilj. 


■ V.I.. 


Onr, ox, bull, 


20,231 


: I8I,8H 

1 171,053 

234,008 







the supplies of the first-named coming principally 
&om France and Germany, and of the horse hair from 
Germany, Uruguay, and the Argentine Eepuhlic. The 
manufactures of hair foi> the same year amounted 
nine to 17,269^. 
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BLEACHISG, D^-EISG, AND PRINTIKG. 1 

TmtSE final stages of testUe induBtry, after the goods 
emerge from the factory, are of groat importanco, both 
as regards the artioloe themBelvoB, the proceeeeB in- 
Tolved, and tho Dumbets of workpeople employed in 
them. The CesBOB tablea give the followiog accomit 
of them: 


M.kM. 


D^' Sanmr, n^euier. 


Piiiinc. 












England 2^1 ' 277 17,947 !l,*84 3,645 ' .. 
Scotland 1 205 .. 1 4,168 ,1,440 409X^1 
•roUnd 44] 8 ' 400 1 63 1,5011 .. 


8,804 1,056 

4,629 3,164 

84 25 


Total 2,H00 285 22,515 3,987 5,556 1.361 113,517 4,245 


• iDdudlng idlH. "ooKcn. SDH mlton dyers. 

Bttakingatotalof: 

^k Dye makers 3,085 


■ 


^H BlBaoherB 5,916 

^H Printer i7-ea 

^^H Total .. .. 


J 
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The Factory EeturnH of 1871 aliow 
engaged in these branchea, viz. : 



1 





Blbach ak 


Dye Works. 








F^rtla 


Cbndren 


.."ST.. '*>.".■ 


aw^ia 


Tm«L 


England .. 
Scotland .. 
Inland .. 


269 
99 

71 


4S2 

78 
20 


2,337 13,420 
779 3,831 
362 { 2,963 


2,349 
4,048 
9l>8 


18,378 
8,736 
4,313 


Total.. 


439 


550 


3,478 ,20,034 


7,365 


31,427 




Oalekdibiho an 


D FURSHINO WOBKB. 




freknd .. 


71 
S6 


14 


301 
172 
40 


1,700 266 
922 , 455 
3S2 15 


2,341 
1,549 

412 


Totml .. 


150 1 11 


018 1 3,034 1 736 


4,302 




rniNT Works: 


DaUOO ASD OTHEtta. 




EnglBnd ., 
Scotland .. 
Ireland .. 


118 


2,B49 
897 
111 


3,182 

1,786 

91 


11,710 
4,685 
452 


1,616 

3,381 

78 


18,827 

10,749 

732 


Total .. 


149 1 3,357 


5,059 1 16,847 5,075 


30,308 



The bleaching and dyeing claim our firet attention. 
The procCEB of bleaching varies according to the nature 
of the material, cotton, linen, or woollens undergoing 
different treatment in detail, though the object is the 
i in all, Tiz, to deprive the fabric of colouring 
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natter and give it a enowy whitcncBS. Cotton, whitb 
I nsoatly Uloacbed after being n-oren, though eome- 
I timeB it ia bluached as yam, is the most important of 
■11, uud gives employment to the largest number of 
operatives. The difieTcnt stages, as so well described 
by Mr. Sima in his article on Bleaching,* consist of 
BiDgoing or burning off the loose fibres or nap ; wasbing ^ 
(and sometimes steeping in malt and water); "bovrking," 
or boiling the goods with lime in large vessels, called 
" kiers ; " " souring," or passing them through weak 
muriatic acid and water ; boiling again with soda ash; 
passing through bleaching powder, the chlorine of 
which imparts sucli a boaulifnl whiteness; and, finally, 
souring once more in weak sulphuric acid. 

As a rulo, tho conditions of labour ia bleach workg 
are not so severe as they are in the textile factories, 
although, taking the individual occupations, there are 
some which are quite as trying, as, for instance, in the 
drying rooms, the stoves, nnd the singeing and stitch- 
ing departments. The women who work in the latter 
are, in some works, exposed to considerable heat, 
while the cloth is being singod over red-hot plates, 
during which operation disagreeable fumes are given 
The stitching, which ia carried on in this room, 
IB for the purpose of fastening together a number of 
pieces of cotton cluth, so as to enable them to be 
drawn rapidly and continuously over the plate. The 
stitching is otborwiso called " whipping the ends," 
and there nre two kinds, grey and t 
who stitch the grey earning the best pay. 

* 'Brilisb Manuf&cturlng Industries.' 




f. The other I 
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principal erapIoymentB of women are " hookiDg" and 
"making up," altbongh men GometimeB do t)ie latter. 
The office of the "hooker" ia to hook the cloth into 
the lengths required, a work which entails the hardest 
mannal labour of any of the operatiouB in the female 
department. The hooks are placed ahout a yard apart, 
and the cloth has to be fiistened to thorn hj a slight 
hold on the selvage. The woman who does this " is 
continually in motion all day. She is stooping every 
minute, aod hooks probably 250 pieces of 40 yards a 
day ; and what with tho passing backwards and for- 
wards, hooking the plaits, and having to pull the plaits, 
and so keep bending incessantly, and then carrying 
her pieces, of from 9 lbs. up to 20 lbs,, to a table some 
distance off, and then fetching her pieces from the 
paUing frame, she is incessiuitly at work."* There 
are nsuaUj three hookers to one maker-up, and the 
payment is by tho 100 pieces ; at all events, in the 
Lancashire district. The over-sizing, which, as we 
have seen (p. 22), is carried to such an extent in the 
weaving of cotton, is a great nuisance to the workers 
in the hooking and making-up departments, on account 
of the fine ilust which is continually disengaged and 
floats about the room. In the bowking process, the 
pieces of cloth are drawn straight from the washing 
machine in a continuous length through earthenware 
loops, called " pot-eyes," and then pass over a winch, 
until they fall into the " kier," which is a steam-tight 
cylindrical vessel of cast iron, heated hy steam at low 
pressure. The kier holds about 3500 lbs. of cloth, 
* Factor; and Wotkabop Acts CominiBHioii, IST5. 
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wbicii, aB it ileseends, is laid in regular plaits by boys, 
to be §oaked ivith the water and milk of lime, 
boys have to stand npon the brink of the kier, uid 
b&Te to be rather careful that they do not fall in also ; 
added to which, they get their clothes wet iu filling 
the kier, and taking the olotha out again for the fresh 
washing. Of late years the kier is frequently heated 
by high-preasnre steam, which has proved to be rather 
dangerous to the workmen ; while it is also complained 
that the boys have to enter into tbo kier through a 
manhole, so as to plait tho cloth again for another 
boiling, a very hot and oppressive task. 

The bleaching, properly Bo called, is ]>erhaps the 
nicest and pleasantest part of the whole process. 
Where open-air bleaching is practised, as is the case 
in tho linen in the North of Ireland, the operation 
takes a long time, ostonding to a couple of months ; 
but in eotton, bleaching is now entirely done hy 
chemical menus and under cover. The bleaching 
croft, as it is culled, is a healthy and rather re- 
freshing place, from the presence of the chloride 
of lime. The final processes of drying and clamping 
are carried on at a considerable temperature, so much 
so that the operatives, who are almost always men 
and hoys, dispense with as much clothing as they 
conveniently can. Tho drying room is also liable 
to be full of steam. As a rulo, the women do not 
work in the drying rooms, although it appears that 
thoy do ao in Ireland ; and when this is the case, it 
is doubtless an unhealthy occupation. Froni a table 
[piled by the medical officer of an Irish bleach 
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work, rheumatism seems to be the prepondorftting 
ailment, there being, out of a. total number of 481 
patients in the years 1872-3-i, sixty-sis suffering 
&om thia diseaee. 

Workers in bleach works, and particularly women, 
are generally brought up, more or less, in that em- 
ployment ; and it is observed that factory honda 
seldom leave the mill to work at bleaching. In 
point of Btntus, the operatives ore usually respectable, 
clean, and tidy, and hold about the same position as 
weavers in the mills. A curious custom prevails in 
some ports of Scotland of having barracks for the 
women to reside in, the reason being that many of the 
bleach works are at a considerable distance from a 
town, and there is, therefore, a scarcity of accom- 
modation. In Benfrewshire and similar districts the 
bleaching classes are recruited by importations of Irish 
girls, who have no friends, and would not otherwise 
know where to go for lodgings ; so that the system is, 
if properly managed, one of great benefit to the opera- 
tives. Like other factory hands, the condition of thoso 
in bleaching ORtablisbmcnts has been wonderfully im- 
proved of late years. In the Report of the Commission 
on Bleaching and Dyeing Works, 1851, it was stated 
that at one particular work, the women remained for 
foHF days and nights with their clothes on, and only 
rested on the tables and benches for an hour or two ; 
indeed, a stretch of seventeen or eighteen hours' 
at a time was not uncommon. 

The following is a table of tho average weekly 
[S of bleachers ; bat it must be remembered that 
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they Tory very much, according to the district and the 



Foremen 35 38 OtoM 

Men 16 to 21 18 „ 25 

MilchBrBandsuiEeere.. 9 0„ 9 6 14 „ IG 

Bayn in stoves .... 9 „ 13 10 U „ 14 

Mftkara-np IB ,. 21 i 

GirlflRndboyB .... 7 ,. 9 | 

Although most dyoK arc bleaohere, the converse does 
not follow ; and in oil casee, the dye works and the 
bleach works are dietinct ; but with printing dyeing is 
so intiniELtoly associated, that the two trades may almost 
be looked upon aB identical. Block and cylinder 
printing are the two methods in vogue at the present 
day ; in block printing, the colouring matter or mor- 
dant being supplied by means of wooden blocks, worked 
by hand ; and in cylinder printing, by engraved copper 
rollers, from wbit;h the mordants nre transferred imme- 
diately to the cloth by pressure and rotation. The 
Factory Returns give the following summary of both 
kinde of work : 
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by wh.oh ,t will be seen that the great majority of the ■ 

work IS done by cylinders ; and this is not to be ' 

wondorod at, when we notice the accuracy and speed 

as Wliiob one or more w>\ou.n «vu^^ -e^i^ «u W t.W«loth. ' 
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The fixation of the mordants is one of the principal 
operations of the dyeing proceKS, theao being UBually 
applied before the colouring matter. During this 
stage, the goods are "aged," viz, pasaod through a 
warm, moist chamber, satnrated by steam jets, and 
the Buperfluous mordant iH afterwards wnsbed out in 
Bolntions of phosphate of eoda, a process still known 
as " dunging." The art of dyeing requires a very 
considerable knowledge of chemistry, for the colours 
which the dyer now usea are of infinito variety, and 
differ much from each other in their application, and 
the length of time which theyreqnire. For stock dyes, 
madder and indigo are those which aro most in use. 
The Turkey-rod dyeing trade, which is principally 
confined to Scotland, comprehends more than twenty 
distinct processes, each occupying an entire day, and 
extending over a period of tweuty-ais working days 
for cloth and twenty-two days for yarn. The dyeing 
of cloth can be carried on without oxposing it to the 
esternal air ; but that of yarn requires opeu-air work. 
Neither printing or dyeing appear to be deleterious 
to health, and certainly there are no processes in cither, 
which aro so laborious as some of those which I have 
just deseribeil in bleaching. 

As regards legishition, the earliest Act under which 
this class of operatives was placed, was the Print 
Works Eogulation Act of 1845 {8 & Tic. c. 29), when 
printers were included under the same supervision oa 
that of the spinning and weaving mills. By the Bleach' 
ing Act of 1860 (23 & 24 Tic. c. 78), the bleachers and 
dyers were also included, except those who worked 
at bleaching m the open air. The \\oiii ol fe^m^wi^ 
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work at night was fised at 8 p^., and 4.30 f.». on 
Sfttunlaye. In 1862, howerer (26 & 27 Vic. c 8), the 
opon-air bleaching was put under the same category ; 
and by the Bleaching and Dye Works Eiteneiou Act 

I of tbe sucoeeding year, the " calenderere " and finiehera 
e also given the benefits of inspection ; an advan- 

t tage ostended in 1864 to those who wore engaged in 
" hooking," " lapping," or making up, and packing 
yarn and cloth. By the Factory and Workshops Act 
of 1870 (33 & 34 Vic. c. 62;. the Factory Eitension 
Act of 1867 was made to apply to all tbeso branches 
of occupation. 

The following were the average wages earned in 
1871: 

Colour Miiing — i. d. •, d. 

Foremen 40 to GO 

Men* 18 

BojB* 10 .. U 

Ageing nod Stotmmg — 

Foremen* 25 „ 30 

Men' IG 

Girla and bojB " 8 ,. IB 

Mapliine Ptinling — 

Foremen 55 

PrintecB 20 ., 25 

Tenlera* 16 

„BoTa» 5 „ 8 

Hand PnntiDg — 

Foremen 27 

t^}^^ 20 ,. 25 

ilftlf-timeca 3 

Dyeing and Cleaning — 
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Since 1871 a considerable rise has taken place in 
tfaeee earnings, and more especially in the diviBiona of 
laboBT marked thns,* the increase being from 20^. to 
25s. skilled Lands, while foremen get higher or lower 
wagee according to capability. Circnmstances vary 
80 iniioh, however, that it is very difEcnlt to give any 
fixed rate. The work is mostly by the piece. 

The atatistica of the imports of dye stufis embrace 
Beveral materials : 



T«r. 


Cwhimnl. 


Cnlch and 


Garandnc 


iDdign. 




CWM 






™i». 


1866 


82,7B1 


15,279 


49,150 


74,256 


1867 


*7,0S4 


15.348 


66,468 


71,995 


1868 


35,575 


23,780 


79,612 


75,874 


1869 


11,276 


18,840 


30,510 


86,721 


IS70 


47,790 


24,998 


42,195 


79,255 


1871 


55,429 


30,546 


27,738 


106,307 


1872 


3!),132 


26,777 


43,313 


87,320 


1873 


42,263 


29,512 


43,101 




1874 




21,032 


53,006 


85.707 






28,845 


25,865 




T«r. 


Holder. 


SM4.rRool. 


Sbum«h. 


V^.=b. 








toqjl 


tent 


1866 


121,563 


223,519 




29,396 


1867 


121,146 


138,715 


13,440 


19.547 


1868 


128,242 


178,481 


13,251 


29,673 


1869 


38,139 


105,626 


13,234 


23,652 


1870 


37,820 


135,498 


14,431 


25,781 




93,624 


154,801 


16,481 




1872 


134,207 


109,352 


14,614 




1873 


92,493 


76,4ie 


13,782 




1874 


65,355 


148,002 


16,514 


26,336 


1875 


88,241 


63,981 


14,688 


24,434 
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Of thevftlaeof: | 


Y«. 


CochllHMl. 

LniW. 


CnUfaud 


;G«Dd«. l^'l'S"- I 


1867 
1868 
1809 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1878 
1871 
1879 


59*.818 

809.914 
588.691 
579.5*7 
581.956 
719.62* 
509.605 
535.G91 
478,761 
*92.976 


386.309 
3*8.494 
463,463 
360.399 
468,388 
611,095 
576,195 
684,138 
623.760 
7*1,255 


320,812 2.207.597 1 
431.711 2.422,53* | 
617480 2,854,213 1 
202:372 3,194,613 1 , 
275 177 2.721,206 ■ 
IM 2,937,224 1, 
285,926 2,482,3*7 11 
316,873 2,433,712 h 
589,380 2,153,732 ■ 
220^3 1,618,853 ■ 


T«,. 1 M«««. |m^.R«.| Shun«.. 1 V^™^ 1 


1866 
1867 

^A 18C9 

^B 1671 
^H 1872 
^^B 1873 

^^P 1875 


282,363 
282,401 
800,630 
89,836 
92.083 
254.632 
372,563 
221.859 
148.M30 
90.307 


55l',289 
321.732 
339,333 
389,138 
271,931 
156,940 
258.912 
102.760 


5.13,577 
331.264 
233,555 471,887 
201,615 357,455 
228*31 395,546 
206,617 4*8,458 
220,333 558,207 
208.381 524,490 
281.747 550,232 
246,343 622,019 


The cochineal and granilla come principally from 
the Cannry iHlands and Mexico; catch from India; 
Oftmbier from the Strait Settlements; indigo from 
Bengal, Mftdrofi, and Mexico; madder from France 
.111.1 UoUftnd, and the root from Turkey, Italy, and 
HoUond ; shumach from Italy ; and ▼alcmift from 
^^mXiakey luid Greece. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

CLOTHIXQ AND DRESS. 

Hatino glanced, as fully as my space would admit, at 
those great bodies of operatives engaged in the textile 
mann&ctures, I will proceed to describe thoee, who 
find their occupation in making up these teitiles into 
the clothing which society needs. 

The reader will find on page 3 a Bummary compiled 
from the CenauB Tables of 1871 of this enormous 
claaa, and on page 6 one from the Factory Eetums 
of the Game date, comprising those who follow this 
oocnpatiou and, at the same time, are associated in 
factory life. The number of those who work on the 
fectory system, however, in the manufaeture of di^ess, 
bears no proportion to those engaged in domestic 
indaatry. The Census, for instance, gives the total of 
irorkers in dress, viz. hair and wig makers, hatters, 
furriers, tailors, miUiuers, staymakers, hosiers, glovers, 
boot and shoe makers, patten, button, umbrella, and 
shirt makers, Sai; England, Scotland, and Ireland, at 
1,123,122; while the Factory Betiims places the fac- 
tory workers in the same trades at only 62,826. I 
shall deal as briefly aa possible with the various ilivi- 
3 of labour which go to make up this great Indus- 
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I, MiLLISBBfl AMD DrESSSIAEEBS. 

I nood Bcorcoly eay tbat tliia trade is one tliat ib almoet 
I entirely carried on by feinale indnatry, although there 
I were, in 1871, ae many as 1141 man-nullinerB, who, it 
I is presnnied, would be those occupied in superintending 
1 tho wholesale shops and warchoueos. Bat of millinera 
I and droEsmakerB (female) there wore : 



\ England 
\ Bootland 
I Ireland 



We will take the ages of the English workers, as a 
Vkmple of tho whole : 


.|,.j.. 


» 


■t 


SS- 




..1 .. 


"!■■"' "■- 


02,'J51 


16.077 


H3P1 


"•" r- 


4,631 :.iM 



I by which it will be Boen that all ages find employ- 
ment at this work, while the vast majority lies in 
I ranks of young womanhood. Millinery and 
dressmaking, although usually considered by the ont- 

I Bide world to be synonymous, are by no moans the 
same thing; but although they, together with mantle 
making, are sometimes carried on by the same em- 
plojer, they are all distinct tnidfis, although, of course, 
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; Bimilar conditions of labonr, and all united 
by that conmion buud of anion in trades of dress, viz. 
the Bewing taachine. Tblilliiiery takes & wider ejid a 
better-paid rango than dressmaking, and comprises the 
thousand and one ornamentations of a lady's toilette, 
is the shape of cap-fronts, borders, trimminga, &a. The 
millinery establishments in all large towns nsnally 
have two classes of workers, the resident and the day 
workers, the former preponderating in metropolitan 
West-end establishments, and the latter in the whole- 
sale honses. These are subject to the fluctuations of 
the trade, being liable to dismissal when work is slack, 
which in London is usually the case during December, 
January, and for about a month, or sometimes two, in 
the summer. In large millinery establishments tliere 
is also found another class of worker, called an " im- 
proTCr," who enters for a period of training, and pays 
instead of being paid. 

There is probably no body of workers which has 
undergone such amelioration as this, on all points, 
wages, Banitory improvement, and limitation of working 
boOTB — the two latter resulting mainly from the passing 
of the Factories and Workshops Amendment Act of 
1871 (34 & 35 Vic. c. 104), by which young persons of 
fourteen years of age and upwards, and women, may 
be employed for a period not exceeding fourteen hours 
ia any one day, provided that it shall not be for more 
than ninety-six days in any poriod of twelve months, 
or for more than five consecutive days in one week. But 
this modification is only permiB^ve, &n& '^i:eA\iWB^'^ "Otv^i 
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Ifiapcctora limit it still fnrther at discretion, Mr. Bed- 
grave oolj aliasing twenty-four days in the year. 
Millinery and dreeamaking are emphatically eeason 
trades, and — especially in our large towns— the time of 
year and character of onr climate are the chief agents 
in inflnencing the "season;" but the unwritten laws 
of Fashion have also enormous influence ; and Faehion, 
ae set in motion by that stem slave-driTer, Society, 
has been the canse of terrible abuses, which, though 
recognized as such by public opinion, were too deeply 
rooted to be put down by it. Overcrowded rooms were, 
ten years ago, the rule and not the exception, having an 
average of cubic feet of tur varying from 80 to 160 feeL 
It is mentioned in Mr. White's Report on Millinera,* 
that a large City wholesale firm had in their three 
work-rooms an area of accommodation for four hundred 
work-women ; but when as many as one hundred and 
thirty were placed in one room, fainting fits were com- 
mon. They then limited the number to one hundred, 
thus raising the proportion of air per head from 203 
to 264 feet, the result being that the faintiugs ceased. 
The bnming of a largo quantity of gas added to the 
mischief, by taking away so much oxygen and sup- 
plying in its place so much foul air; so that prolonged 
labour in an atmosphere of this kind from 6 a.m. till 
midnight, auJ, duiiug the length of the London season, 
sometimes till four next morning, was often sufficient to 
break down tho health of a worker in one single seBson. 
BadcliHe, in his Beport on this subject to the 
Chililren'B Employment CummiesiunerB' Second Report, ISSi 
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Pri-vy Coaneil, 18C3, enumerateB a, formidable catalogue 
of physioal oviIb to which milliners and dreesmakeis 
were subject, Buch as nervous head-aches, tic-dolo- 
reux, imperfect respiration and digestion, irregular 
nterine functions, defective constitution, consump- 
tion, swelled legs and blistered feet, this laet being 
specially noticeable amongst the trimmers of ball 
dresses, who haye to stand at their work. " None of 
the persons e:iamiiied bad been engaged less tlinn 
eighteen months in the millinery business, and the 
effects described were found in every grade of de- 
velopment. Tbey had gradually grown from the occu- 
pation, and the susceptibility to them seemed to 
reniain, the longer the employed had been engaged 
in it." The same kind of statements, varying only in 
intensily, were mode by Drs. Ord, Ballard, Letheby, and 
other sanitary authorities. It is very satisfactory to find 
that the opinion of Mr. Redgravo is, that, since the 
IfegislatuTO took the matter in bond, an immense 
improvement has taken place throughout the whole 
country in all millinory and dross work, and parti- 
cularly in the matter of over-timo and bettor venti- 
lation. Neither must wo omit to mention the almost 
universal adoption of the sewing machine, wbich 
appears to have bad an undeniably good influence on 
the physique of the worker. In some cases, evidence 
has been brought forward, that mischief was occasioned 
by the strain caused on the eyes, and on the legs, 
working the treadles ; but although doubtless there 
are many individual machinists who have siifTered from 
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it, and particularly where the class of work is heavy, 
in Iniloriog, the great mass of thoae who use 
it, would uot i^oin change the machioe for hand- 
work. 

t ia impoBsilile to Btate anything with aoonnc; 
respecting the wages of millioera or dressmakera, for 
they vary on bo many points, each as the town Id 
which the workoFB reside, the claea of work on which 
they ore engaged, and many other circumstanceB. Id 
1871 the Factory Returns gave the following list of 
weekly earnings for the metropolis ; 

BLiQagar 3i. 16s. 8J.* 

Dieeamaton lU. &/. I« 30i. Sit* 

Dmemalisn .. ., from IDi- to 27e.t 

MiUinera B». 2d. to 25s." 

* WltblwudiindlodglDE. t WlUiont lodgUig, lea onlr. 



Machititsta 15:. to 13$. 

HHDil-workera .. .. 12s. toZOs. 
Dsj-workars IBs. to 15s, 

At the present time, it may be stated generally, that 
wages have increased 25 or 30 per cent. Managers in 
large London houses obtain good salaries, reaching as 
high as 200?. per annum ; while day-workers vary, 
according to merit, from lOa, to 278. per week. Mantle- 
making machinists in good houses will earn 20<., and 
in suburban wholesale houses from 12«. to 168. As a 
rule, earnings in the provinces are not so good bb in 
London. 



Tailors and tailoiesBOB together conatitnte a very 
large body of opetutives. The Btatietlcs of the CenBUB 
are as folio wb : 





Tailors. 


TaDotfBBM. 


T,uL 


EnglftDd 

Scutland .. ., 
Irelanil 


111,813 
18,322 
18,769 


38,021 
1,084 
1,502 


149,864 
19,406 
20Ji71 


Total .. .. 


148,934 


40,607 


189,541 



and the average ages 


af the workers (English) 






^ 


,^ 1 1^ 1 .0- 


2b- 


Ualea .. .. 
Femalea .. 


9 
7 


2,704 
1,085 


11,981 
6,395 


11,612 
6,279 


22,498 
8,712 




^ 


^ 1 66- 1 e^ 


« 


BlalBB .. .. 

Femolea ,. 


21,161 

6,741 


20,314 1 13,730 
4,776 2,587 


5,89* 
1,127 


1,950 
312 



by which the oecnpation seems to be pretty equollj 
spread over each period of life. As a rule, the tiiilar's 
oecnpation is not on tho factory Bystom, but in a vast 
nmnber of coses, and oBpocinlly in the country, he 
ia rather a solitary individual than otherwise, perhaps 
asoieted by one or tivo otbeiB, eittieT ■woi'^mi^ iw 
tbemaelves, or taking work home from tiae ■ma.a'ua^. ^Q- 
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the towDB, however, the trade is more aggregated, and 
cornea under tLo Workshops Act Buporviaion. TLe 
Factory EetuniB give the factory tailors at : 





Ho.»ri No.rf 

TtB- 1 Sewing 
WrteB. Mschlnes. 


nnikria. 


KiXa 
Bptoia 


AboTflis 


,™« 


T.-. 


England 
SootJand 
Ireland 


U 1 2iI5 
14 759 
3 X37 


31 
G 


118 
12 
3 


1537 
215 
Hi 


4967 
1363 
885 


6653 
1596 
1O02 
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Ab to the places of work in which men and women 
tailors pass their days, I fear that not very mach 
can be said in their favour, while another great evil 
is that of the " sweating" system, in which the prices 
for the work done are ground down to the very lowest. 
As regards the diseases incident to the occupation, 
the men suffer muuh from respiratory complaints, 
partly from the ill- ventilated, stu^' workshops, and 
jttirtly from the attitude in whieh all tailors work. 
Both men and women, too, are liable to affectiona of 
the eye, principally of a nerrona character, and thew 
are found to he moch increased when the sight is 
concentrated for long together on black cloth. The 
mortality of tailors in 1871 is given by the Begiatiar- 
General thus : 



M 



) 435 416 353 
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" Tailors die at mtee much above the average. For 
Iheir health, and for shoemakeia, much remnina to be 
done." 

Tailoring for women in our large towns is UBually a 
very badly paid employment, although it is better than 
Bhirtmakicg, as it demands e, c«rtain amonnt of know- 
ledge and skill, and deals with heavier materials. It 
is a fact that in London, by some of the contractors 
for army clothing, the rates paid are only 4^rf. for , 
trousers, and foF canvas trousers 5(2., although the 
average pay is higher than this, A very bright & 
trast, however, is afforded to this miserable state of ' 
things, by the Army Clothing Depot in Pimlico, the 
largest factory estahlishment of the kind in the king- 
dom, where Colonel Hudson, the superintendent, has ■ 
shown how much can be done towards ameliorating 
the condition of the operatives. The utmost order and 
discipline prevail amongst the workers, who carry on 
their occupation in a noble, light, aud weU venti- 
lated hall, all appearing happy, healthy, aud oontented. 
They may well be bo, for they are earning good wages, 
under a system which ensures them permanent em- 
ployment, while, on the other hand, the public service 
is very much the gainer by it. At this establishment 
one thonsand women are daQy at work, turning out 
every article of attiro that is worn in the army, except 
shirts ; and as one of the first qualifications for admis- 
.eion is good character and an aptitude for needlework, 
.on eiamination is held of each candidate by a com- 
;inittee, consisting of the matron, the foieittMicayuOT, 'Ota 
D newer, and the instructor, wVo aiaTefe^oosSiB 
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for the eelection of proper persons. On admission, they 
are placed in a trial division in the factory for further 
probation and promotion. There are one hundred and 
twBDty sewing machines at work, specially adapted for 
heavy tailoring, and as uteam is the motive power, a 
great deal of etrain is taken off from the machinist. 
Tho ball is arranged with military order, there heing 
fifty-eight tables, with a passage in the centre and 
down each aide. Nine women work at each table, eight 
of whom baste aud sew, the ninth being the macbiniBt, 
who is able to get through all the work which the 
other eight can prepare. As the machinist is of con- 
siderable importance in the proper regulation of the 
work, she is dressed in a red garibaldi, so as to make 
her easily noticed and recognized, if away from her 
table. The mechanical arrangements in the ironing 
department are very perfect, tho irons or " geese " being 
elung on arms, moving on universal joints, while the 
board on which tho garment is laid, ia lifted np to 
meet the iron, by a lever pressed by the foot. Every- 
thing here is done on piece-work, and the calculations 
are so minute and so admirably arranged, that any 
worker can see at a glance what she has made in the 
week ; while by the same system, the cost of the 
amollest material is debited to the proper garment in 
which it ia nsod. The rate of pay for making an 
ordinary tunic for a private in the line is 3s. 2d. ; for 
a pair of trousers, Is. 2d. ; for a frock, 1«. lOd, ; towels, 
id. per dozen ; lining of caps, 2^d. ; strap, 1^., &c. ; 
and a tolerably clever work-woman can make one tunica 
or nearly tour pairs of tioiaers, in a day, A garment 
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is given ont to be made (the factory finding thread) to 
each worker, and is catered against her name ; and for 
every poir of trousers so given out, the machinist at 
that table gets %l. from the worker; for a, tunic, ^d.; 
for a frock, Srf. ; and thus each of the eight has to con- 
tribate to the machinist. Supposing, theroforo, that 
each hand made four pairs of troueere per day, this 
amoontB to is. 8(1., less 2(J. per pair (or 8i. total), to 
the machinist. The worker's eaminga will, therefore, 
be 4s., whilo the machinist would earn tig. id. In 
practice, however, her earnings would not be above 
ii. Gd. per doy. In making up uniforms of a. more 
oostly character, such as that of a drum-major or a 
trumpeter, the wages earned are considerably higher, 
and 30e. or evea 40s. are occasionaUy made. The 
fiictory, however, is not limited to women's work only, 
for about two hundred men are employed, all of whom 
present the same marked contrast to their less for* 
tnuate brethren, who are engaged on starvation wages 
from day to day in crowded, unhealthy rooms. The 
whole system of the Army Clothing Dep3t reflects the 
utmost credit on its management. 

It is only fair to state, that while miserable wages 
are the rule in our crowded towns fur the home 
seamstress, there ore, at the East End of London, 
wholesale clothicre' and contractors' estaLliBliments, 
where the work is done on the premiBcs, and where a 
reasoDably good week's earnings may be realized. 
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III. EooTB AND Shoes, 
Tho manufacture of these Tery neceasary article* of 
clothing has undergone of iate years reniBrkable 
chaagee ; and few of my readers, probubly, are aware uf 
the ostenHiyo introduction of machinery that has tftken 
plnco. Tho obvious result has been the conversion of 
shoemaking from a domestic to a factory trade, n con- 
dition which is apparently on the increase. The 
numbers engaged in this occupation, in 1871, were : 





Male. 


VtmHa. 


TouiL 


England .. .. 
Scotland .. .. 
Ireland 


197,465 
24,161 
32,113 


25,000 
1,221 

1,495 


222,465 
86,382 

33,608 


Total .. .. 


253,739 


27,71G i 281,455 



^ I 



Add to these, 1194, who are employed in providu^ 
pattens for wot weather, and clogs for the factory 
operatives, and we have a total of 232,049 engaged in 
ehausmirea of some kind. Although mainly the occn- 
pation of a man, women have of late years largely 
found employment, owing to the universal use of the 
sewing machine, which can be applied to stiff leathers 
just as well as to the most delicate muslin. The ages 
of the workers were : 
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which, shows that, while there is n large leaveniiig of 
young workers, there are probably more old men 
Bmongst shoomakera thaa ia any other class of opera- 
tives. The Factory Etitums give the following list : 



England 
Bootland 

Ireland 

Total 


Fbc- 




■"■•■""•■'■"-'- 


■IMaL 


139 
6 

2 


3,230 
2S4 
33 


ne 


2,239 
251 
21 


7,964 
829 


6,322 
514 
78 


16,641 
1,595 
182 


147 


3,547 ; 117 


2,511, 8,876 1 e,9H 18,418 



I There is a considerable difference between London 
' and the provinces in the labour cunditiuns of this 
trade, the tatter adopting more of the factory system, 
in towns like Leicester, Stafford, Ipswich, and North- 
ampton, all great boot and shoemakiug localities, while 
London has only partially fallen into it ; and there 
is therefore much garret work, and, what is worse, 
a large amount of migerably paid contract work, 
especially aa regards the female operatives, the price 
that ia eometimea paid to machinists being not more 
than half-a-crown per dozen for women's boots, or at 
I the rate of 2id. a pair. Formerly, all the " closing " 
[was done by men, especially when the "a^^ifti*" 
ftrere for men's boots; but the sewing nuwiViiiift ■na'S is«& 
'the greater part of this, Childreu, too, -^Aoi Vi "Coa 
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introduction of the machine^, were more nomerons in 
the tmdo, and were employed in " stabbing," an. nn- 
healthy occupation, which required continued stooping, 
and caused deformed backs. Now, however, two or three 
girl nmchinistB can do as much " stabbing" as thirty 
children were able to do by hand. At present young 
girls are employed in basting, tacking, fitting, &c^ 
and the children in tying knots, putting in eyeleto 
and laoes, and various odd jobs of the kind. In some 
of the provincial factories, the work is altogether 
finished in them, while in others the material is cnt 
ont and distributed to the " closer," the " maker," or 
the " finisher," who work at home. The old &shion of 
stitching with the " clamps " has been superseded by 
the system of riveting the soles on to the uppers, and 
as in the case of "closing," has dispensed with a good 
many hand-workers. In the latter process, indeed, the 
sewing machine is capable of anything. For a long 
time after it was used for lighter work, heavy boots, 
like Wellingtons, were clesed by hand ; but it has been 
subsequently so much improved, that by its nieans a 
woman can " close " a pair of navvy's boots weighing 
7 or 8 lbs. per pair, and with soles three-quarters of an 
inch thick. The " maker," who in old days was 
represented by the cobbler with his awl and wased 
thread, is now frequently supplemented by the riveter, 
who has a boy to help him. The "finisher" takes 
the boot in its rough state, and fastening it npon his 
knee, uses a burnishing iron to it, as operation called 
" staking." " Clickers" and " trenchers" are men who 
cut out, in different modes, the material for the upper 
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leathers, which, in tho case of an ordinary elastic boot, 
is composed of six different pieces ; and the test of a 
clever clicker is, to cut them out with the least possible 
mate of material. 

It is probable that very sweeping changes will ere 
long be made in the boot trade ; for new machinery 
is couBtantly appenring, which must necessarily alter 
the old state of tbings. At a factory in Newcastlo- 
undet-Lyme, the whole of the boot is made in this 
way, and to a very large extent by women, who, 
by various ingenious raacbiaea, close the uppers, sew 
on tho welta and insoles, " last " the boots at the rate 
of one hundred and fifty pairs a day, and tack on 
and stitch the soles. Bootmaking is not usually 
considered a healthy occupation, although it is more 
so than tailoring. Factory work is for obvious 
reasons better than " garret " work, where the evils 
of crowding and want of ventilation are sure to be 
felt; but where hand work is carried on, the seden- 
tary occupation and the constrained position tell 
hardly against a. good many. The riveters are said 
to suffer from nervous affections, from the noise caused 
by the hammering ; and the bnbit of putting the brass 
nails into tbe mouth tends to produce excoriations, 
which are rather difficult to heal, Tbo machinists 
suffer more in boot work than in ordinary sewing, 
owing to the heavy character of the double-action ma- 
chine. Many of the workers on patent or enamelled 
leather are liable to afffictions of tho eyes, induced 
partly by the dazzle of tho material, and partly by 
the quantity of gas which is kept burning in the 
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machiniete' room. The deatli rate of the Hhoemakei: 
is below tbe average, except Rt twenty and twentj* 
five, according to the returns of 1871: 



82 , 192 



4IG 438 i 



■ Wages, as regarding womeo, are not always satis- 
fBctoiy, for it was stated lately in an industrial news- 
paper,* that in Bristol thoy had been paid 2a. 2d. for 
joining a dozen uppers, but that this sum had been 
rednoed to Is. lOd,, and would probably be still further 
curtailed to Is. 2d. In &ctorias, however, the wages 
Eire good ; and in 'some, like tbe one at Newcastle, piece 
and day work are combined. Both girla and boys com- 
mence on a three years' agreement, at from &». to It. 
per week for the first year, and a shilling additicnial 

. each subsequent year. But besides this, 5a. to 8s. may 

' be made over and above the fixed wages. 

The exports of boots and shoes within the ten yeais 



1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 



1,707,886 
1,374,302 
1,517,267 
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IV. Gloybeb and Hattees. 



The number 
1871, was: 



English gloTers and hatfeis, is 



Gloving, it will bo seon, is esBentiiilly a. woman's 
OOOnpation, and tho making of hats that of a man, 
the greater portion of the female workers engaged in 
this latter trade, being employed ia the straw hat 
mannfacture at Luton and Dunstable, to whieh I have 
referred in a previous chapter (page 117). When we 
speak of the glovo trade, it is understood to be that 
of leather or kid gloves, those of knitted material 
being carried on under the title of hosiery. Loudon, 
Worcester, Evesham, and Teoyil are the principal 
localities for the glovers, who are not often associated 
in anything like factory work, but for the most part 
follow their occupation at homo. The Factory 
lietoms state that there were, in 1871, thirteen fac- 
tories in England, employing 1938 hands. Frum the 
ages at tho time of the Census, it would appear that 
the majority of the glovers arc young women. 

(- 10- IS- ] an- I as- I 36- I 16- I BS- I (15- I 74 
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In addition to the numbers above given, a small 
body of workpeople ie engaged in making etcS 
gloves, called " fabric," as dietinguiafaod from leatber, 
the tnatcrini being sent down from London into tlie 
country, where it is out out and eewn together. The 
proparing of the skins and the cutting of the glaveeare 
usually dono by men, " who with shears cut the piece 
into etrips, from which are made tho thombs, and 
oblong ehajiea, which are punched out by meana of a 
die called a ' web,' and a band press ; the palm, back, 
aud fingers, which are thus in one flat piece, aro then 
rolled up with the other ports and distributed to be 
sewn, the backs having been first given out to be 
* pointed ' or ' tamboured ' as the case may be. Pointing, 
or plain sewing at the back, is performed by the aid of 
what is called an ' engine.' This consists of a small 
braes vice with grooves or teeth on each side, fised at 
tho top by a slight wooden stem, which springe from a 
flat stand ; the toeth open and close by means of a 
spring worked by tho foot. The whole instrument is 
very small and light ; when in use, the girl, sitting on 
a low stool, holds the stem between her knees, lier feet 
being on the stand ; the back of the glovo is firmly 
held between the teeth, so as to bo level with the top 
of them, while the needle ie passed through each pair 
of grooves in succession and the silk sewn over."" Boys 
are occupied in rolling up the material into packets for 
tho home workers to take away, and also in putting 
studs in, and punching out thumbs by means of a hand 
press. The vast majority of glovers are brought up to 

• Children's Eruplojment Conumesion, 2nii Beport, 1864. 
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the trado from infancy, somewliat iu the aamo fashion I 
as in the pillow lace and straw plait digtricts. Ftoib i 
the localization of the trade being in pretty country 
towns, Buch as ETeshain and Toovil, one wonld be 
apt to think that ill-health was rare ; but this does 
not seem to be the case, fur glovers arc described as 
being pale and narrow-chested, from working for 
many tours a day over their tombonr frames in an 
ill- ventilated little room. The evidence of those 
who were qualified to judge at the time of the j 
Children's Employment Commission, in 1864, was i 
very fevourable to the state of morality in the gloving 
towns. The wages are paid by the piece ; a good 
glover being able to earn from 4«. to 5s, per dozen 
pair of best gloves, and an ordinary hand from 3». 

tD4«. 

Hatters and cap makers are factory workers, al- 
though iu the latter division a great deal of work is 
performed at home. In 1871 there were : 





'ric- 


Ni).<it 
So"inB 


Children 
undent 


MUM 


Atovc 16 


,.-.. 


Total. 


Bnotland 
Irdand 


112 
9 
2 


92S 

179 

2 


223 


799 
28 
6 


3474 
272 
78 


3894 
553 
53 


6390 
853 
137 


Total 


123 1 1107 


223 


833 


3824 


4505 


9385 



Although hatters are to bo found in every town in .1 
the kingdom of any size, the chief localities for tha I 
e Loudon, Stockport, and Oldham-, in the tva | 
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^^^1 latter of wliich h&tting has been a speciality for many 

^^^B years. The principal ucoapationgforthe men are body 

^^^H nuking, finiehing, almping or " tipping," and " plauk- 

^^^P iugi" iu which hist women, girle, and boys &lso aBsiet. 

^^^P Both body making aud planking are usually done at 

^^H hoiiMi, in sheds attiLchod to the dwelling-house. The 

following is the modna operandi of this latter proceaa. 

In the middle of the ehed is an octagonal kind of 

table, from the outside edgo of which the eight plane 

surfiicos slope towards the centra ; in the middle of 

this is placed some hot water, in which is dissolved 

ehell'lac in a weak solution of ammonia. The worker 

at each plane dips the felt into the miitnro,. and rolls 

it on the plane, so as to harden it and reduce it to 

■ the proper dimensions. The ammonia, volatised b; 

^^B the heat, is given out into the atmosphere in rather 

^^B considerable quantities, but it does not appear to 

^^^P Tender the occupation mihealthy. Women are also 

I employed in Bewing the ailk used in an ordinary black 

hat into the shaj>e required for blocking, sevring the 

I linings and the inside leather band, an operation 

^^H^ known ns " laEhing " ; also in cutting off the ends of 

^^^Kfhe thread (piecing off), which the binders leave. 

^^^V Hatters earn good wages, and especially the " tip- 

^^^ pers" or " shapers," who are the picked men of the 

trade, and can make, in good timoB, &om hi. to 6Z. per 

week. Body-makers' earnings are about 35s. to 40»., 

Snishere', 40s. to 50a. Apprentices pay a premiu 

li. for seven years. A clover shapor can turn o 

iBixtecQ dozen hats a week ; but, as is so often the caj 
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f with special or highly-paid workmen, they are not 


1 -bmona for regularity of habile, but frequently absent 


tbemHelves from work after pay day. Planting ia 


very often a, family occupation, by which four or five 


persons will make HI. a week. 


The exports of bats for the last docade are as 1 


foUows : 


^ 


Yenr. 1 Qoflndliea. i Valae. 




doicna. £ 




1866 26i,476 


490,629 




^^■^ 


1867 271.868 


510.031 




^^■< 


1868 276.519 


474,675 






1869 329.409 


511,472 






1870 3»S,389 


527,336 






1871 452.153 


668,681 






1872 583,191 


847,561 






1873 697.943 


880,787 








944,961 




f 


1875 757,686 


1,045,440 




' by which it wiU be seen that a great incroase has 


been steadily taking place in tho demand for this 


article of ai>parel. Australia buys tho greater number 


of our folt hats, and also of straw hats, next to France ; 


while Germany, Belgium, and South Africa are the 


next largest consumers. 


T. BBAMeTBBSHKB. 


Though constituting n largo numerical section of 1 


oar population, this occn^mtion need not detain us 


long, the two leading characteristics unfortunately 
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of thifi branch of I&bonr being poor health and poor 
psj. Under the head of " sliiii maker and 
in the Census lableu : 



England ., 
SouUiiiid .. 
Ireland 



09,207 
11,739 
53.3IS 



feature in this table ts tbe extraordinary 
preponderance of thie branch of domeBtio indufitr; in 
Ireland over Scotland. The vaisi majoiitj of Beam- 
stresses work at home, and with the needle, altbougli 
the use of the sowing machine is increasing every jear. 
But a machinist must be iu a small way a capitalist, 
and, were it not for this, there is hardly a seamstress in 
the kingdom, who would not possCHS one out of the 
many ntachines whieh are candidates for public fame. 
Where the industry is carried on in largo wholesale 
houses, the machining is UBually done at the factory 
(as we may call it), while the finishing is given out to 
the homo worker. Id a Ghirt, for instance, the front, 
collar band, and wristband are generally machined 
in the factory, and then the portions are given out to 
be put together, as well as the buttons sewn on, the 
botton-holcs made, and so on. With most of the 
wholesale clothiers, an industrious seamstress (and 
B machinist always) can make good wages of from 
I2s, to 20b, per week; it is in the domestic phase 
that wo find the miserable pay and intense labour, 
which the fii'st Thomas Hood so pathetically described 
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in his " Song of the Shirt," It is, however, a. mistake 
to always assume that, the cheaper the work, the less 
remunerativo is it to the worker ; for, as a rule, 
seunetreeseB prefer to have a cheap article to make 
(when paiil by tho piece), becauBO they can make 
more by them than by a higher- priced one, which 
takes more time to complete and demands mure care. 

Some sewers lay themselves out for a certain class 
of work, such as shirts, collars, stays, neckties, braces; 
but, ae a general rule, I fear that the statement made 
in Mr. Lord's Report, as long ago as 1B64, will 
stand for the present day. " It appears that in the 
worst paid, branches of needlework, eicopt perhaps 
brace making, a woman of average ability and industry 
earns from it. to 6«. a week, if she is well supplied 
with work, reckoning the day at twelve hours, with 
time for meals. In trades of this class, home work is 
nsnally the least profitable, partly becanfte more time 
is wasted, partly because the cheapest kind of work is 
most readily trusted out of the employer's custody. 
The result is, that less is earned in long hours at 
home, than in short hours in a work-room." Button- 
holing, for instance, is a kind of work which is very 
nnequally paid. In respectable houses, 3s. fid. per gross 
is given, or lid. for three dozen ; but under the sweat- 
ing system, the poor seamstress has been known to get 
only &iL for three dozen. From frequent reports in the 
pnblic papers, we obtain a knowledge of the shameful 
way in which many of the workwomen are treated. 
One in particular, which occurred this very year 
76)t was ea follows. For five weeks the workers 
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had been paid by a cortain firm 4s. Gd. per dozen fot 
embroidering skirts, which, ia tho busy eea&on would 
bring up their earnings to 26s. or 288. per week, bnt on 
the average of the year only to 9«. or lOs. At the end 
of this time, they were suddenly mulcted of is., 5s., 
and Gs. severallj, for the same work, on the plea that a 
mistake bad been made as to the previous prices. It 
is satisfactory to record, that the delini^uents were 
mode to pay up promptly. I am afraid that such coses 
are by no means solitary. It is also stated that from 
IQd. to 1«. id. only are prices commonly paid for 
machining throughout oue of the hollaiid costumes 
sold at from 12a. to Xi».* 



VI, MiwoK Trades in Dbbss. 

I have only space to allude to a few of the less 

important (numerically) industrios in dress, although 

oollectively, the number of those engaged in what may 

be called the decorations of apparel is very large. 

Artificial flower making (in the Census oddly placed 
under the hoad of carving and figures) numbered 
4886, of whom 1740 were under, and 3146 above twenty 
yetua of age. It is one of the " season " trades, being 
exceedingly brisk twice a year for threo or four months, 
about the spring and fall, and stagnant in the isteivals, 
Tho majority of flower makers work at home or in 
. shops, there being, according to tho Factory 
Returns, only thirteen factories, employing 1098 fe- 
males, Tho routine of the occupation consists in 
ioptting out from the material, whatever it may be, 
' Women's ISqioq 3iitanoi; \%1?>. 
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Hixteen folds at a time, bj a hand Btamp ; colonring the 
leaves or petals with gieen, blue, or orimBon, by a 
small brush ; passing fine wires through the centre of 
each piece ; twisting the thread round the wiro to form 
the Btalk; "gofiering" the petals to make them curl; 
gumming, waiing, and dusting with potato flour, to 
represent bloom, or powdered glass for frost. Light 
and easy as the work looks, it has many sanitary draw- 
backs, apart from the small, close rooms in which the 
work ie nsually carried on. The children's fingers are 
cut by the wires and the silk, so as to cause minute 
Bore& A great deal of impalpable colour dast is &e- 
queniJy floating about the room, which may or may 
not be extremely nnwholeaome. Scheele's green (an 
araenite), and sulphate of copper (verdigris blue), were 
fonnerly much in vogue, and gave rise to many 
anomalous disorders, arising from contact with poisonous 
substances; but these colouring appliances are now 
used much leas than they were. A more common evil 
is the mischief caused to the eyes, familiar to oculists 
as resulting in chronic inflammation of tho eyelids or 
the form of weak sight, called asthenopia. This is pnr- 
ticnlarly the case when white flowers are made by gas- 
light. The eomiags of artificial flower makers vary 
very much, according to their ago, the state of the trade, 
Bttd the character of tho shop in which they work. In 
1S71, women earned 143. per week ; girls, ig. ; and 
boys, 5b., whore the work was carried on in factories ; 
but at the present time the average wages of a skilful 
worker in busy times will be from 20h. to 25s. ; while 
a girl, of from thirteen to fifteen, lcaTn.\a^ \\i.e ta^ia, 
can make 2s. Gd. to 3s. 6d. or la. M., fiiOM.^ iwc 'Cfife 
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I months they seldom earn more than la, pa 



The yalne of artificial flotrers impOEted, piinoiptllj 
'Aom France, daring the last ten yearB, was : 



t 




.. 293,306 


1871 .. . 


.. 304,440 


1872 .. - 


.. 341. ne 


1873 .. . 


.. 865.407 


1874 .. . 


.. 2l!li.5U2 


1S75 .. . 



Feather dressei's, all of n'hom ore females, numbered 
IIGO, of whom 490 were under, and 6G0 abovo, twenty, 
is light, consisting principally in clipping 
and twisting the ostrich feathers {wlien they are from 
that source), scraping the quills, sewing pieces together, 
corling and mounting. As the material is valnable, 
there is little or no domeetie labour, but everything is 
carried on in the work-rooms of- wholesale houses. A 
large amount of ornamental feathers are onnuallf 
imported into this country, that for 1875 being : 



Beleium .. 

Egypt ■■ ■- 
Tripoli 
Morocco 
Argeotine .. 
Miilta .. .. 
South Afriott 

Other conntries 



QMntily. 


VtlOB. 


^r475 


15* 333 




237.518 


ze.em 


50,223 


4,041 


14,853 1 


4,173 


19,641 1 


10,678 


8.422 




9,441 1 


53,992 


293,866 ' 


27,043 


37,197 1 


29,387 


26,(i09 , 


296.010 


713,199 
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It will be observed that tbe greatest value oriBes 
, from the ostrieh feathers of the Cape of Good Hope. 




Utiles .. .. 
Pemalea .. .. 

Total .. .. 


Und.r^. 1 Above 20, 1 Tot.,. 




539 

S»5 


2552 1 3091 
1909 1 asM 


1431 


4461 1 5B95 


There is a somewhiit curious localization of this trade, 
or at all events a portion of it, in the ueighbourbood of 
Stroud, where a colony of workers is employed in 
making umbrella and paraeol sticks and handles. The 
industry consists of cutting and shaping tlie sticks, 
which are mostly of beech or ash, turning and cutting 
the bone tips and handles with circular saws and drills, 
polishing, and varniHliing with naphtha, methylated 
spirit, and shell-lac. The women in the trade are occu- 
pied in preparing the whalebones, and in the ordinary 

the umbrella is made. In the preparation of the sticks, 
as also of walking-E ticks, the outside is sometimes 

in these cases they are liable to suffer from the ofiects 
of the carbonic oxide disengaged. The value of um- 
brellas and parasols exported in 1875 amounted to 
356,407?., of which Becgal and Buimah took by ftir 
the greater part, Australia, Japan, the Straits Settle- 
ments, and the Phaippino Islands are also large 1 
^eo^omera. i 
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The foUowiiig kts the stmtiBtics of onr clothing and 
draaa tnde u r^ards vklne of exports : 







; App.rel iDd 








ru. 


MloiHI. 


MmiBHT. 
















I86G 


2,871,308 


6.396,775 






1867 


2,205,991 


4,431,492 






1868 


2,313,SS9 


4,479.159 






1869 


2,392,317 


4,584,955 






ISTO 


2,205,255 


4,613,023 






ISTl 


2,707,499 


5,901,979 






1872 


3,112,452 


6,640,827 






1873 


3,437,410 


fi, 597, 257 






1874 


3.200, 853 


6,140,460 




187r> 


3,185,325 


-4,992,420 1 



Of apparel and slope Australia takes the most, fol- 
lowed in degree b; North America, South Afrjca, kdA 
Egypt. For haberdasbeiy and millinery onr best 
customers are Australia, North America, the United 
States, South Africa, the Argentiiie Bepnblic, and 1^ 
West Indies. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

LEATHER, ROPES, AND INDIA-RUBBER. 
I. Leather. 
TsE number of persona engagod in tbo tanning and 
cmriers' trades ia very coneiderable, tbougb the fomalo 
proportion is bnt small. According to tbe Census 
tables tboy wero^ 





Fellmongen. 


Tsnnera. 


Currim, 


Toud. 


BDglnnd .. .. 
Scotland .. .. 
Ireland .. .. 


2,017 


8,62+ 
768 
57* 


:4,204 

1,347 

722 


24,8*5 
2,799 
1,335 


Total .. ,. 


2,7i0 


9,966 


16,273 


28,979 



The great bulk of these men work in separate esta- 
blishments, for tanning and citrrying ore trodaa which 
are scattered threughont the country towns : nor are 
many young people employed in them. According to 
Mr. Sparke Evans, the country tanneries are becoming 
more and more scarce, and large numbers have been 
closed within the last few years, The Factory Eetums 
give the following statement of associated workers : 





HD.Df 

Faitorlu. 


Children 
ondetia 


Malfs 


AU,en 


FemilM. 


Total. 


England.. 

Sootland.. 
IielKad .. 


50 

1 
2 


18 


614 
7 
20 


4,622 
117 
239 


390 

11 

48 


5,644 
135 
307 


Total.. 


53 


18 


611 


4,978 


449 


G,0S6 



I 
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Mr. Collins, in bis ioteresting article oti Leather 
uid Hides,* has shown us the Bources from wlieuce 
ooiue the different skins, and also the Dumeroiis semi- 
ohemica] processos emplojod iu tanning them. The 
principal stages (if the operation are the cleansing and 
dressing (if the hides, the tanning proper by immeTsing 
the bides in pits, and subjecting them to various 
chemical inQuences, tawitig (where tbe method of 
preparing leather is by tbe action of salts of alnmisa), 
sbamojing, or oil tanning, &c,, besides many EQb- 
aiditiry processes, sncb as enamelling, stamping, dye- 
ing, and varnishing the different kinds of leather after 
they hare emerged from the tannery. Machinery, 
though as yet of no groat eitent, is coming more ani] 
more into use, and is employed in exprosaing the 
grease, washing, and, above all, splitting — a most inge- 
nious process, by wbicb a abeepstin can be split into 
four, by a knife which moves backwards and fonrards 
R thousand times per minute. 

I have not been able to ascertain whether sny one 
of tbe processes in tanning or currying is porticn- 
larly unsanitary, although, as everybody knows, they 
are unsavoury ; but tbe Eegistrar-General, in bis 
Supplemental Eeport, 1875, remarks that these opera- 
tives are healthy up to forty-five, and then show signs 
of suffering. Tbe health of tanners, indeed, is pro- 
verbially good, as most of the work is done in the 
open air or sheds ; were it otherwise, it is probable 
that tbe ammonia and suljihuretted hydrogen given off 
iFOuld be very prejudicial. Curriers, however, who 



work in cloee, gciB-heatod rooms, are decidedly i 
nniavoarablf situatad. Tho moitality tables \ 
(1871): 



OutiBn". '.'. '.'. I 27i 


£- 10-1 IB-] 20- I 2E-, 36- 4i_ EB-,8B-| JS 


and the morbality per cent, as compared with all 




16-I20- 


2B- 35- 


,^ 


»S- 1 65- 


7S 


AU^^'^"*? 


■■l^-lll 


■Z^^ 


I'-ltl 


tllt V^l 


l»'BO0 



The operatives ia this trade usnally eora gc 
mtges; according to the Factory Returns in 1871 : 




Shearers and Sni^bera .. 


.. 373. 


CiirtierB 


.. 33s. 


EDamelleral 

PmiHh«rH 


.. 32j. 


Tatme™ 


.. 23s. 


Boys 

Jobbers 


.. lis. 
.. 21s. 






TVuol-rftg dresaara 


.. 24s. 


Womtn sewing Bkinfl 
Mechnnicfl 


.. 10s. 
.. 31s. 



At the present (1876), tlie average wages of tanaers 

in the CDuntry are 22b. per week ; but iiiXjuiiiaa^^iyavi 

Curriers earn 35s, 
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Tbo imports imd exports of the leather trade are 
Tery imptirtant. 

The eiports of hides, tanned and imtaaned, for tlie I 
decade wero i 



Y..r. 




V1.IM. 








1866 


1,133,131 


3,350.969 


1867 


975, HJ8 


3,09M,800 








l»<Ge 


954,120 


3,311,000 


1870 


1,302,232 


4,601,657 


1871 


1,447,898 


5,035,613 






6,701,686 






6,700,661 






6,831,432 


1875 


1,583,905 


7,017,413 



and the Dumber of skins as follows : 



1867 



1870 



^^H 1872 

^^B 1873 

^^^B ISTS 

r ■ 

I ma 

^^^^ at 



4,300,968 
4,339,380 
4,573,815 
4,4O2,ii50 
6,WH,fl44 

8j2l9!ui4 



2.;I92,597 
2,207,053 
2,822.095 



1,057,712 
1,132,054 
1,3M,895 



2,162.054 

2.435,820 

2,579341 

!l.0Sl,9«i 

8,088^341 ' 

4,036,978 . 

4,60^26S 

5,456,709 

5,506,978 

5^93,501 



The imports ef the foreign tanning (chemical) ] 
nuiterials will be found under the heiul of Aye stoSs I 
at p. 130, consleting principally of Talonia, 
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dried acorn cup of the Quercus agihpg, shnmach, or 
the twiga of the Bhug coriaria, cutoh, or the extract of 
the heart-wood of the Acacia catechu, and gambier, or 
an eitract from the Vncaria gambir. The dry hides 
(not tanned) come principally from Bengal, Holland, 
South Africa, the United States, and Brazil ; the wet 
ones from Uruguay, the United States, the Argentine, 
and Australia ; the tanned hides from the United 
States, Madras', and Australia ; the tawod hides from 
France and America. The annual value of the tanning 
BQbatftnees employed is 4,500,000i. 

The esporta of leather (imwrought) principally lo 
Germany aud France were : 


1 


Y«i. 1 qu^llllM. ; Valo?. 




1866 SsrSHW 

' ]8fl7 «,840 

1868 64,083 

leea 91,246 

1870 103,788 

1871 139,881 

1872 la9,OI9 

1873 116,4*5 

1874 148,246 

1875 168,147 


438,170 

428,233 

577,669 

765,620 

850,495 

1,136,784 

1,220,981 

1,048,909 

1,319,363 

1,495,831 


n. EOPBS AND COBDAGE. 

Properly speaking, this subject should come under 
that of the fibrous muteritila, Eueh as jute, flax, and 
others ; but the occupation differs in so many details, 

at I include it here. Rope making gives employ- i 
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tnent to a great namber of peoplo, according to the 





K.1^ 


F.n»I». 


Tdul 


Englncd .. .. 
Scutlnnd ,. .. 
IniliiDd .. ., 


10,294 

2,353 

986 


1,401 
351 
31 


11,695 
3,7M 

1,017 


Total .. 


13,633 


1,783 


15,416 



and many jonng bo;B are brought up to the trade, 
. as aliown by tbe agoB table : 



6- 


,^ 


..|.. 


^ 


3S- 


li- 1 E6- 6S- 1 IS 


102 


170^ 


1237 850 


1745 


1043 


1385 882 1 643 199 



Tlie Tactory Returns give the nnmbera at: 





No.cf 


Children 


up u. 19. 


*bo™,« 


FanilH. 


Ton. 


EHgUnd .. 
Soutland .. 
Ireland .. 


7 


245 
7 


352 
145 
58 - 


608 
111 

120 


191 

47 


1296 

310 
178 


Total .. 


24 


252 


555 


739 


238 


1784 



showing that rope making is more of a domestic than 
a factory industry, Mr. P. L. Simmons has told us, 
in bis article upon Fibres and Cordage,* of the numer- 
ous materials that have been used of late years for the 
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pnrpOBes of rope mannfactura. The chief places whefre 
roperies of any extent are found are Londoa, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Warrington, Bristol, 
and Bridport, although they may exist in any place 
where the requisite room for a rope-walk can be ob- 
tained. The differences, however, between a country 
rope-walk, where everything is done by hand, and a 
large town estftbliahment where machinery is every- 
thing, are bo great, as almost to make them separate 
trades. In factories lilce the latter, the hemp is 
heckled and spun into yam on the premises, in one 
oontinnous operation, and machinery is also employed 
in formisg the strands of the ropes made of Manilla 
hemp ; though for those of Kussian hemp, hand-work 
is still used. The operations of hemp heckling and 
dressing are dnsty ones, and when care is not tnken to 
divert the dust into a current of air, will produce very 
unpleasant consequences. Dr. Bichardson thus speaks 
of it in his ' Lectures on Unhealthy Occupations ' : ' 
" The quantity of dust lost in hemp dressiog may bo 
inferred from the fact, that for every 112 lbs, weight 
of hemp employed, there ia a loss of 4 lbs. This duBt 
produces a most severe irritation, which, however, is 
purely bronchial, attended with painful expectoration 
and strangling cough. liussian and Polish hemp will 
produce these effects. Neapolitan hemp does the 
same, and something more. In the duet of the Nea- 
politan hemp there is distributed a peculiar odorous 
ssbstance, the dust of some vegetable or grass, the 
inhalation of which causes shortness of breath, con- 
■eocietf of Arts JouiDft.!,' Jan.lSlft. 
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strietion of the throat, and spasmodic cough m 
recTirrent paroijems, which continue for many honiB 
after tbo inhalation coaeoa, For the eake of expe- 
riment, I obtained a epccimon of this hemp, and after 
shaking it in a large bottle, I inhaled the dust, whsu 
the eyniptome induced were immediate. Even dreaB- 
ing the hemp daea ngt remove this substance, for the 
sympljims are common to the spinners of the hemp 
after it is dressed, although they work i 
Bridport, in Dorsetshire, is a great locality for hand 
spinning of twine and string, the ipinner walMng 
slowly backwards, facing the wheel, to draw oat the 
fibres from the wheel which twists them. When some 
twines have been twisted, the spinner walks briskly 
forward to the wheel, laying thom together, for which 
pnrpose the wheel is turned very quickly. The spin- 
ners are mostly women, and the tamers children. 
"Combing" requires more strength, the work being 
to break off a handful of fibre from a hank, and draw 
it with the hand between the teeth of a comb. The 
combers, who are usually men, but sometimes boys, 
work standing, with the right knee bent inwards, and 
the foot outwards, causing a deformity in the case of 
growing lads. Beyond the points which I have men- 
tioned, and the inclemency of the weather to which 
the spinners are subject, except in Scotland, where 
all rope-walks are covered in, I am not awaj-e of any 
other unsanitary conditions of the trade. The mor- 
tality of the ocoupation is thus given by the Registrar- 
General (1871) : 



BOPES AND CORDAGE. 






ftud tlie mortality per cent, : 




403-613 ■7601-103 2-3014'18I7-86317'63a 
e32-859'9S51-3051-8533'al5:G-67til6'584 

I I i I I I I 



Tlie legiBlation eepecially affecting ropo makerB, 
datea from 18i6 {9 & 10 Vic. c. 40), when tlio Rope- 
walks Exemption Act was puased, declaring that hand- 
rope makers did not come under tbe factory lana. 
Where niBchinery is at work, driven by Kteam power, 
the walks are now under the Fiictory Acts, hut where 
hand-making ouly is in operation, thoy ore nnder the 
Workfihope Act of 1867, a condition of things which 
does not altogether please the owners. One of the 
witnesses before the Factory and Workshops Acts 
Commission stated: "In 1867 I manuftictured 3192 
dozens of a certain class of twine, and to show the 
influence which the Act of that year had, I had fallen 
in 1868, to 2803 ; in 1869, to 2349 ; in 1870, to 2306 ; 
in 1871, to 2276 ; in 1872, to 2219 ; in 1873, to 1942 ; 
mud in 1874, to 1688. The Act has made lahour so 
moch dearer, that foreigners cut us out, and, in tact, 
I had a matt from France the other day, who offered 
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me band-Bpim twines at a leEa price than I conU 
produce tbem at." 

The wRges of rope msHng, whicli is generally ■ 
irell-poid trade, ore as follows : 



Rope-jnni band apiotieia 
Twine epinuere, men 

Maehine Bpinners, men .. 

Machine rope makcra, men 
„ „ lads 
WorehousempD 
EngineeiB 






Our imports of homp n 



Ye»r. 


(jBimlltr. 


Vain.. 








1866 


996,219 


1,713,277 


1867 


869,571 


1,634,965 


J868 


1,046,135 


2,055,481 




1,022,110 


1,907,959 


1870 


1,079,608 


2,034,326 


1871 


1,245,019 


2,267,571 


1872 


1,115,946 


2,111,240 


1873 


1,252,515 


2,821,706 


1874 


l,23e,475 


2,190,a2t 


1875 


1,321,559 


2,214,666 



the dressed hemp coming principally from Germany 
and Itftly ; the rough or undressed, fjonj Borne, the 
Philippine Islands, ftiid Italy, which last country oleo ■ 
sends ne most of the tow ui coftivWa. iTo\n. Vem.-^. 
Tie exports of cordage ojvA ^,-«\aft --s 



INBIA-RBBBES. 





Y^r. 


QumLltJ. 


v.,u„. 
















1SG6 


119,222 


412, 72B 






1807 


112,305 


317,621 






JSttS 


115,038 


3H0,3O0 








116,105 


329,365 






1870 


12G,764 


354,365 






1>*71 




366,365 






1872 


139-,180 


403,119 






1873 


120,485 


359,643 






1871 


128,722 


361,282 






1875 


111,232 


306,945 





of wLicb North America aad AastKLlia take the 
greatost portion. 

m. Inoia-bdbbeb, > 

The numbers engaged is the iadin-ru'bbcr and gutta- 
percha mauufactureB are not large, being, in 1871, in 
England, S782 males and 892 females. The trade is 
entirely carried on on the factory syEtem, tliere being 
no domestic industry under this head. The Factory 
iletums give, for — 





Fu 


«^ 


CliUarpn 


.X'. 


AbovMS 


P.„U. 


Total. 


Bc^d.. 




J3 
6 


1 11 

1 25 


414 

388 


985 
775 


2298 
849 


3708 
2037 


Tobd .. 




J9 


36 


802 


1760 


3H7 


5745 



TSr, Collins has given ua a full account* of the 

various kinds of india-rubber and gutta-percha, and 

the modes iu whieli they are mani^nlated. '^Va "Jmii^ 

piocosBes are, the slicing by macliinexj fJi "iasi -wxijsivSiL-, 

' 'Britisli Manufacturing IttiinaUiea? 
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■o as to purify it, deviling, washiiig, drying, beating, 
kneading or masticating, and rolling into bands, bo 
to be qualified for tnbing, string, piping, and the 
thonsBiid »ud one forms in which rubber or gutta- 
percbft are made useful. "Vulcanizing is effected 
by immereion in a eulphur bath, by incorporating, by 
rolling and Bubjecting to boat, or by Mr. Parkes' cold 
process, by which its plasticity enables it to bo moulded 
into any form, even with greater facility than wax." 
The work ia almost entirely carried on by machinery, 
some of which is snificiently simple to allow of lads 
being employed at it ; such as rolling and winding 
waterproof cloth, moulding balls, tieing threads, 
preanng together the aides of the tubing, pouches, &c. 
Boiling of the different kinds of machine bands, hoee 
pipes, and ateam packing, the punching of mats, and 
a few other minor things are still done by hand. For 
insulating aubmariue telegraph wires, a rather different 
olaaa of labour is required in manipulating the india- 
rubber. There appears to be nothing unhealthy in 
the variouB branches, except, perhaps, during the 
" cold " process, in which chloride of sulphur ia miied 
with bi-aulphide of carbon or naphtha, the result of the 
decompoBition being to generate hydrochloric and 
Bulphurous acids, salphurettod hydrogen, and probably, 
diloride of carbon. But this process is confined to a 
few articles, such as elastic thread ; and the men, in 
addition to working in separate and well- ventilated 
rooms, generally wear respiratorB. The use of iodine, 
chlorine, and bromine has lately been introduced into 
the manufactore, but as yet no ill efieots baivB ud\ 



INDIA-SUBBEB. 

The weekly wages of india-ruliber operatives ii 
were as follows ; 

Skilled workmim 2(i.!. t 

Ordinary „ llis. , 

Boya 12s. , 

Wnmea 9«. , 

Tlueodera (tnwi) 203., 

Mixers „ 16s. , 

Vulcanizera „ 

Finiahera „ 

Lulhe baudH 123. „ l^s. 

At present (1876) the wages vary from 20«. to 40«. 
for adult labour, accoiding to tho degree of skill re- 
qnired. Women are omployod in the waterproofiug 
branch for shoots, water bods and cushions, as also in 
small tubing and gas-pipiiig, eaiuisg 10«. to 15«. or 
even 20g, per week, working ordinary factory time, 
and even more when on piecework. In the insulating 
branch, adult females earn 9s, to 10«. ; luds, from 8s. 
to 12s. ; men, ahout I8«. ; and machine bonds, from 
168. to 30«. 

The imports of caoutchouo and gutto-peruha were : 

CiOOTCHOUO. 



Tair. 


QimnUtj. 


Value. 




,„R« 


cwta, 
72,176 


728,416 






70,75a 


096,377 






145,584 


1,195,226 




^H \m 


13t),421 






^H 1370 


152,118 


1,597,628 




^^ 1871 


1G1,085 


1,684,281 






157,114 


1,762,259 




1873 


157,436 


1,746,095 












1S75 


163,564 


1,570,558 
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GUTTA-FEBOHA. 



Yew. 


Quantity. 


Yalae. 






cwto. 


£ 




1866 


15,134 


78,109 




1867 


15,289 


92,945 




1868 


16,279 


91,850 




1 1869 


15,898 


95,616 




' 1870 


34,514 


496,951 




1 1871 


26,211 


199,337 




1872 


44,597 


399,955 


, 


1873 


54,898 


479,316 




; 1874 


29,970 


299,522 




1875 


19,627 


149,223 





Brazil, Bengal, and the West Coast of AMca send 
ns the largest supplies of caoutchouc ; and the Straits 
Settlements of gutta-percha. 



Co ^ 
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CHAPTER X. 



FOOD INDUSTRIES. 



^T far the lurgeet industriid proportion of our popu- 
lation appears to be oceapied directly or indirectly 
*ith tho feeding o£ the country ; but beyond laying 
before my readere a table of their numbers, I sbnll 
describe only a few of the principal employments, as 
tho great division of agriculture, with all the statistics 
of land and produce, is quito sufScient to fiU a volume 
of its own. The Census of 1871 giyea the following 





Kbcl 


A.D. 


SCOILAKD. 


1^^^. 


ToUL 




M.le- 


Frnile. 


Mole. |FeiD>lD 


Mate. 




















F«m««uulg«.l 


«M6» 


11.3M 


48,398 


G,eiT 


3»V.^\ 


«;a»i 


)!B,7SZ 


Funnen- Huii, be. 
Futnlailitra .. 
Lsboarer... .. 
».6pl.erd>.. .. 
VumBervuiU .. 


16,«( 
784,671 


33:m. 


loisa. 


-" 


IMTS 


n.ioi 


435,341 

IB.Sai 

I.DJQ.BBO 

534^886 


GAWIVS. 


















iifiia 


2.Z 


^,KK 


\it 


8.881 


ti 


114,981 




















^■"' 


'384 


S.MI 


.■.«9 


s,«a 


"wb 


ie,»io 

87,(186 


liniedftrwud 


l,3S3,«ll 


iK.eaa 


3T3JHBJ1B*,B»I 


«8,1M 


181,632 


l.MM)B 
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Knolakd. 


Scotland. 


Ikklahd. 


















Total 




Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female- 


Male. 


Female. 


Animal Food. 
















Brought forward 1,383,401 177,623 


273,519 164,987 


879,423 


167,522 


3,046,475 


Cowkeepers, > 
Mllkbellers ..) 


16,441 


4,117 


1,590 


1,722 


1,662 


1,096 


26,638 


Chetiieniongers . . 


4,249 


425 


147 


39 


722 


1,641 


7,123 


Butchers . . . . 


72,682 


3,165 


5,544 


176 


6^38 


401 


88,905 


Proviftion dealers 


8,771 


4,465 


1,214 


735 


2,208 


866 


18,259 


PoulttTcrs . . . . 


2,696 


689 


166 


36 


693 


271 


4,550 


FlKhmoDgers . . 


12,646 


2,234 


1,278 


785 


1,112 


910 


18,965 


VXUKTABLB FoOD. 
















Com dealers 


11,964 


801 


1,741 


48 


1,638 


62 


16,144 


Millers . . . . 


29.720 


340 


3.607 


20 


3.925 


61 


37,673 


Bakcrt) . . . . 


52,733 


6,333 


11.786 


906 


8,664 


392 


80,814 


Confectioners . . 


9.3H7 


7,601 


1.363 


1,133 


476 


852 


20,811 


Oreengfrocers . . 


18,983 


6,836 


859 


863 


611 


1,909 


30,061 


Drikks. 
















Maltsters . . . . 


10,274 


• • 


845 


1 


686 


• • 


11,805 


Brewers . . . . 


25,562 


269 


1,306 


24 


640 


6 


27,807 


Wine merchants 


10,576 


393 


608 


69 


1456 


116 


124)07 


Cellarmen .. .. 


3,205 


• • 


817 


• • 


201 


• • 


4,223 


AJSrated water 
manufacturers :' 


2,410 


• • 


199 


7 


164 


• • 


2,780 


MiSCELLAKEOUS. 
















Sugar refiners . . 


2.781 


• • 


950 


1 


36 


• • 


3,768 


(jrocers . . . . 


8H,598 


22.496 


13,933 


6,117 


9,089 


2,232 


141,465 


Tobacco . . . . 


10,115 


4,252 


1,337 


427 


1,374 


96 


17,601 


Total .. .. 


1,777,194 


242,039 


322,809 177,085 


921,315 


178,322 


3,618,764 



To this large body must be added those who cater 
for the public ,in inns and hotels, viz. : 





England. 


Scotland. 


Ireland. 


Total 




Male. Female. 


Male. Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


Ibnkeepers and 1 
publicans .. ) 

Beersellers . . . . 

Boarding-house ) 
keepers . . . . j 

Oofifee-house ditto 


61,158 

13,209 

3,840 

3,305 


15,891 
3,152 

22,092 
2,147 


1,923 

3.828 

316 

147 


1,002 
822 

8,238 
318 


6,067 

48 

417 

21 


2,096 
34 

2,104 
46 


88,137 

21,093 

37,007 

6,983 


Total .. .. 


81,512 


43,282 


6,214 


10,380 


6,553 


4,279 


162,220 
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wMct, inclading 2554 workers in salt mines, brings 
the sum total up to 8,833,457. In round numbers, at 
the preeent time, we may eetimate that four and a. half 
miUioa persons are engaged in providing out daily 
food, irreapectiTe of foreign sources and supplies. The 
indastrial preparation of food, puttiug aside agri- 
cultural pursuits, ocenpiea but a small proportion of 
this great army, the major part consisting of purveyors 
and shopkeepers. 

I. EllKiD AMD BiBCCITB. 

The preparation of bread, as the staff of life, 
demands our first eonsideration amongst food in- 
dustries. From the preceding table, we perceive that 

of whom nine-tenths were males ; indeed, the art of 
baking, except in a domestic sense, is almost entirely 
a man's oceupation. The ages of those engaged in the 
trade are placed in the English Census at : 


H*]« .. 


ToUl. 


^ 


.. 


15- 1 30- is- 


■'- 1 J- »* 


..!.. 1 


tJS 


; 


'■" 


■■"•|"'t"'"" 


■'T-"T'- 


..j. 


The process of bailing ia so far different from other 

of labonr in the trade, although there are several stages 
to be gone through. The same man (or set of men) 

tivBB are harder worked. The first stage, as Mr. Manley 
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(ells UB, in hia article on Brend,' is to prepare the 
ferment to add to tbe flour ; the second, the making ot 
Btirring of tho " sjwDge," which takes about half an 
hour of careful and continuous manipulation. At 
midnight, for it mnst be remembered that while other 
people are aloepiug, bakers are most active, the rest of 
the dough is made and thoronghly kneaded. At 3 A.n. 
the dough is commenced to be moulded for the ovea, 
for, which it is ready between 4 and 5 a.m., and tlie 
baking is concluded between 6 and 7, when the bread 
is " drawn," This, with variations, arising from ttfl 
different kinds of broad required, is the nightly routine 
of thousands of operatives employed throughout the 
kingdom in bakeries of any importance, and especially 
those of our large towns, for in the country towns and 
villages there is not tho same pressing demand for 
the matutinal supply of hot bread and rolls, and the 
baker can therefore choose his own time for work. 

By a eurioua anomaly, bakers are not placed undffl 
the usual supervision of Factory or Workshops Acts, 
but are regulated by a law of their own. As long ago 
as 1848, ceri^in grievances were complained of by 
those in the trade, and the subject was bronght before 
tho Houses of Parliament, who ordered an inquiry to 
be made into it. A committee of the House had mode a 
report in 1815, reconunonding the abolition of the 
Bread Assize, under tho impression that, by so doing, 
persons of capital would ho attracted to the trade, and 
that consequently there would be a diminution of the 
w»st« of labour and nnnoccseary subdivision of profits. 
* ' Britah Manufaetpiing IndnatrtaB.' 
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As ft matter of fact, these bopes were not fulfillod, 
for, vith a few notable exceptions, the trade is still 
dietribnted omongBt a number of Bmall bakers. 

An inqniry took placo, and areport issaed in 18G2 
by Mr. Tremenheero, the result being, the paaaing of 
the BakehonsoB Eoguiation Act of 1863 (26 & 27 Vic. 
c. 40), which prohibited the employment of young 
persons under eighteen in a bakehouse between 9 pja. 
And 6 A.u., and also the use, aa a sleeping placo, of any 
room on the some level with the bakehouse, except 
mider certain provisions of ventilation. The state of 
thinge revealed by the inquiry was eminently unsatis- 
factory. The ordinary routine of night-work allows 
of some short period of time intervening after " making 
the dough," which the journeyman baker oocupies in 
getting a little sleep, and, as the most convenient place, 
tie selects the kneading board, which is also the cover- 
ing of the trough in which tho dough is made, upon 
which, with a sock under him and another for his 
pillow, he sloops tho sleep of the just. Tho surround- 
ings of the bakehouses, at the time of Mr. Trcmen- 
heere'e visitation, were exceedingly bad. " The principal 
fact, for whieh I certainly was not prepared, was their 
extreme dirt, and in many cases the almost total cover- 
ing of the entire space between the rafters with masses 
of cobwebs, weighed down with the flour dust that had 
aocmuulated upon tiiem, and hanging in strips just 
above one's bea<l. A heavy tread or a blow upon the 
floor beneath, brought down largo fragmontB of them ; 
and as the rafters immodiately over tho troughs are as 
thickly hnng with them aa any other part of the bake- 
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houa^, masseB of these oobw(>bB must be continnall; 
falling into tlio doiigli. The rafters were nenally black 
vrith tlie snlplinrons exbalatioaB from the oveua, wliile 
ftQiintUs, Hucb ita boetlce, cookruooheB, &c., in conBider- 
•ble nnmbera crawltMl in and uot of and upon the 
troughs where the bread waa tuodo, and upon the 
adjoining walla." * Wlien bread was hond-kneadod, as 
was the rule, " it ia necessary," states a witness in the 
evidence, " to do the work ibroibly, in order to prevent 
the dough getting cold ; this causes men to get into a 
very grcot heat, and the perspiration naturally drops 
into the dough. I don't believe that a batch of bread 
is anywhere made without this happening." It is hard 
to say, in the face of thoao facts, which was most to be 
pitied, the baker who passed his time and did bis work 
under such unsavoniy conditions, or the public, which, 
in happy ignorance, was thus condemned to eat its 
daily pock of dirt. 

It took some little time, after the passing of the Act, 
for the local authorities, whose business it was to 
administer it, to see that the clauses of the Act were 
enforced ; and at the present day it is satisfactory to 
think that the greater portion of the bakeries are in, at 
all events, a moderately clean state. The use of ma- 
chinery, as Mr. Manley has told ua, such as Stephens' 
machine, has not proved generally auocessful, neither 
have the attempts to start large co-operative bakeries. 
As regards wages (187GJ, the men who work for the 
small retail baker earn, as a rule, about 268. per week, 
with perquiaites, sack as a loaf of bread per day, sack 
■ Bepoit relating to Joiirueyinen Bakc^re, 18U2. 
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money, and comnuBaion on yeast. The average time 
of oommencing work is 11 f.u. ; and after the bread is 
delivered to the out-door customers, and the dinners 
baked, he finishea his lahour about 2 p.m. In large 
bakeries, however, aneh as that of Mr. Nevill, where 
105 journeymen are employed, the baker gets about 
30g., without perquisites, for a given amount of toil, 
overtiine frequently amounting to 17« a week. Here 
lie begins work at 7 p.m. and leaves off at 8 or 9 a.m. 
Ab a rule, the men employed in the large eatabtisb- 
ments are far superior in steadiness and cleanly habits 
to those in the retail shops. That the trade of a 
baker is very much more favoni'ably conducted than 
heretofore, is also proved by the statement of the 
BegistraT'General, that " bakers esperience a mortality 
very little above the average, and that is chiefly at 
advancing ages." 

The table of mortality is as follows (1871) : 





Total. 




10- 


IS- 


^ 


^ 


36- 45- 1 B5- 


es- 


,. 




4U 






* 


16 


3* 


22 31 40 


34 


23 



and as compared with all classes : 



Biscuit baking has of late years become one of the 
most renowned of Knglish iudusttieB ; not that there 
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nuujj firms employed in tliis brancb, but that 
thoeu which there arc havo fauilities for taming out 
each hu^ soppliee of biscuits. The operatives are 
iiiclui]ed nailer the heotl of bakers, so that there is 
no tnoMis specibUy of separating tbem ; but when we 
know that UesBis. Huntley and Palmer employ ovei 
2000 bands, and Moeera. Peek and Froan nearly tw 
many, it gives us some idea of the magnitude of the 
trade, which has scenred fur itself a solid footing, not 
only in Cireat Britain, bnt overall the world, from Japan 
to the Cape of Good Bope. Machinery is a great 
feature in these large Victories, and particularly ii 
matter of travelling ovens, worked by slowly moving 
Tollore, so that the biscuits and cakes are placed at one 
end and delivered at the other, in about twenty minutes, 
'THkdy baked. The mannfaetnre of ship biscaita is 
very important branch of the baking trade. 
n» following table is one of the imports of onr 
flour, and yeast : 

QciNTtT*. 



Y«r, 


WhMl, 


Flaw of WbuC 


Dried Y«tt 


1866 


23,156 


.S«t 


4.972,280 


ii'mm 


1867 


31,61a 


.MKI 


3,592,969 


116,862 


1868 




7fi« 


3,093,022 


116,133 


1869 


37,695 




5.401,555 


120,912 


1870 


30,901 


'm 


4,803.909 


128,041 


1S71 








133,741 


1872 


42.127 






140,191 




43,8li3 


(MM 


6,214,479 


147,228 




41.527 


K^X 




153,811 


1875 


51,876 


bi; 




162,529 



SALT. 



Y«t. 


m«t. 


F,.o.rfWl«t. 


Dried Y™. 


isee 


12,983,090 


3,796,911 


234,426 


1867 


24,989,096 


3,519,577 


242,316 


18GS 


22,069,353 


2,832,077 


231,719 


1869 


19,515,758 


3,792,939 


246,344 


1870 


I6,26i,027 


3,383,751 


286,097 


1871 


23,318.8S3 


3,498,008 


333.723 


1872 


26,169.185 


4,087,639 


347,689 


1873 


28,538,7*6 


5,849,852 


374,347 


1874 


25.236,932 


5,685,076 


396,074 


1875 


27,510,469 


4,870,257 


401,985 



The United States send ns by far the greatest qtiau- 
tity of com, followed at a considerable interval by the 
Qortkern and southern ports of Bussia, Germany, and 
North America. Most of the wheat flour comes from 
the States and from France, and the yeast &om Holland 
and Germany. 

II. Salt. 

The number of persona employed in working this 
very necessary article of food is stated at 2554 
males and 141 females, of whom the greater portion 
are engaged in salt making — a Tory different kind of 
ocoupation to that of salt mining, and one which pre- 
vails partly in Cheshii'o (Winsford, Over, Northwich, 
Sea.), and partly ia Worcosteiehire (Droitwich and 
Stoke). 

According to the report of Mr. Dickinson," in 
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district the CheBhire salt mines ore sitnated 
{for it must be remcmbexod that salt mines are placed 
for logislativo purpoBee under the Metalliferons Mints 
Act), there are at present ten rock-salt mines in work 
at Norlhwich and one at Winsford, employing a total 
of 397 persons, of whom 333 were nudergroucd and 
Ci above ground. This is an increase on the Dninbers 
given by Mr. Manley in his article on Salt," who 
gives a total of 286, viz. 266 nndergronnd, besides 
some 20 men called " ferryerB," who assist when rock 
Bait ie being sent out. To a certain extent, salt mining 
is like all other mining, and liable to the same classes 
of accidents ; but the salt strata are, as a rule, very 
ireo from carbonic acid, so that that dread visitant 
of ciial mines, firedamp, is hut rarely met with. Mr. 
Manloy tells as " that the men look healthy ; and as 
a proof of the usual purity and coolness of the air, 
butchers' meat will keep good iu the mine for weeks 
even in the hottest time in summer." 

Neither is salt making, or the evaporation of the 
salt from the brine springs, of an unhealthy character, 
though the appearance of tho salt pons at Droitwich 
and Winsford is eminently disagreeable, they being 
usually shrouded in an atmosphere of dense steam. 
As the operatives work constantly in the midst of this 
and at a very high temperature, oue would naturallf 
suppose it to be unsanitary, but tho fact is, that the salt 
acts as a sort of antiseptic, and preserves the workers 
from colds and rheumatism to a remarkable extent 
* ' Britisb MsDufactutiag Indaatties.' 
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The ages of the salt workers are given in the Census 
tables OS follows : 



s- 


10- 


15- 


2^ 
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s^ 


46- BS- «^ 
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&i 


250 
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644 


533 


8S3 1 236 96 


25 



while the mortality for 1871 is at the low rate of 37. 

The modiie operandi of salt maldiig from brine is 
simple, and consists of pumping the latter &om the 
pits into cisterns or reservoixB, from which it flows 
into the evaporating pans, the process being effected by 
heat &om the boilers or &om coal furnacce. It is during 
this evaporation that this dense steam is given off, so 
hot that the operatives work in an almost semi-nudt! 
condition. After tho salt is ready, it is " drawn," or 
brought to the aide of the pan with a rake, and then 
taken out to bo dried and stoved. Women are not 
much employed in the salt making ; and though some 
are still to be fotmd at Droitwich, their labour is 
getting less and lesa in request. As regarding wages, 
Mr. Mauley tells us that salt boilers arc paid by the 
ton, and that a man in full work can earn SOa. to 35s. 
a week for making fine salt, after paying his assistants, 
who help him to draw, dry, and warehouse it. The 
salt maker is a contractor os a small scale, with whom 
the proprietor of tho works deals, leaving him to find 
his own helpers. At present there are fifty firms in 
Gheshire using brine, two in Staffordshire (Weston-on- 
Trent), and two in Woreestorehire, viz. the Droitwich 
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Salt CompBuy, and Mr. Corbett. MJ., who has f 
Urge Bait workB at Stoke. The number of salt (iK J 
has boon gradually iBcreflsing, viz. : 



1SG7 .. . 


.. 752 


1872 .. . 


.. 1U8 


1868 .. . 


.. 805 


1873 .. . 


.. 1169 


ISO) .. . 


.. 84S 


1874 .. . 


.. 119S 


1870 .. . 


.. 1078 


1875 .. . 


.. 1261 


1871 .. . 


.. 1092 


1876 .. . 


.. 1311 



and according to tho Mine Inspectors' Bflports, the yield 
of rock salt in 1875 was 158,044 tons from Cheshire, 
and 33,075 tone from Ireland (Carrickfergiie) ; total, 
191,119 tons, irrespective of the white salt made from 
brine, which amounted to 1,779,000 tons. 

The statistical returns of exports of salt for the 
decade are: 





Year. 


Qnantlty. | V.lm. 








Ions. t 


^H 




1866 


601,440 364,453 






1867 


724,343 446,041 






1868 
1869 


786.003 485,073 
833,187 430,592 


■ 




1870 


764.707 »81,8BS 








8!)3,2D1 467,596 






1872 


753,581 533,171 






1873 


640,939 789,054 






187i 


828,109 662,393 






1875 


917,514 676,556 




Bengal and Buri 
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UB, nest to which 
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North Ai 


oeiioa. 







in. Tobacco. 

The trade in tobacco, cigar, and snuff making, is a 
lai^e and increasing one, showing at all eyents that the 
efforts of the anti-nicotians to raise a "counterblast" 
have op to the present time failed. 

The numbers engaged in 1871 in this manufacture 
(as also the sale of tobacco) were : 





MulM. 


Femalis. 


ToUlL 


England .. .. 
Scotland .. .. 
Ireland .. .. 


JO, 115 
1,337 
1,374 


1,253 
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14,367 
1,764 

1,470 


Total .. .. 


12,826 


*,776 


17,601 



The ages of the males wore : 
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Bhowing a fair proportion of juvenile labour. 

The Factory Returns of course do not include 
tobacconists : 
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^MjJoa l^^^,,!,.^,^ 
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S63 
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Total .. 
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3,621 


4,852 1 3,697 


12,762 
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^^^H Tubttcco mannfnctarcrB are tolerably equally scftt- 
^^^1 tered over the kingdom, and are to be found in moat of 
^^^^ our large citica, especially London, Liverpool, Binning' 
^^^H bam, Manchester, Leeds, Glasgow and Belfast; and 
^^^1 the use of uocliinery has very considerably increased of 
^^H^ lato years, as Hr. Dunning has shown us in his article 
* on Tobacco.* The proceeses which the leaf has to 

undergo when it arrives at the manu&ctory are, 
\, (1) nioistemng or damping, so as to render the le«f 

^^^L pliable ; (2) stripping and sorting, a work generally 
^^^H done by girls and women, and involving a cortam 
^^^r unount 'of skilled labour and desterity ; (3) cutting 
( and pressing, usually [lerformed by machinery, which 

turns out some 200 lbs. of fine "shag" in a single 
I hour; (4) spinning the leaf into "roll," "twist," or 

^^■^ "pigtail," which is sometimes done by hand, but of 
^^^B Ikte years, in large manufactories, by machinery. In 
^^^P point of fact, tobacco is spun just like any other tei' 
^^^ tile ; but in point of detail, the machinery difEers from 
other spinning machines " by a differential traverse 
movement, the object of which is to lay on the coils at 
a rate always governed by their own thickness. " Of the 
two moving parts — the twisting apparatus and the coil- 
ing apparatus — one is always turning more rapidly 
than the other; and the difference between them can- 
not be uniform, because of the increasing diameter of 
the bobbin as it fills, and also because of the slight 
bat unavoidable variation in the tfaicknesa of the rope 
made." — Dunning. In cigar making, women and girls 
iiKve been employed ouljiecentVjiaQd. the labour is one 
l^^^iat demands a good dea\ oi maniiA c^ysiva^ai ^ T^Sv. 
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within the laBt five or sis years, the class of juvenile 
workers in tobacco factories were of the very lowest 
order, it being the cnstom of the trade for the boys to 
be employed and hired immediately by the journeymen, 
who received a certain rate per poimd for tho manufac- 
tured tobacco, each journeyman finding three boys, who 
were paid by him and were ander his control. It was 
therefore tho interest of the workmen to secure boys at 
the lowest wage, regardless of character ; and so bad 
was the latter, that in some establishments the boys 
were regularly searched on leaving tho factory.* 
Although tho introduction of machinery, and, let me 
add, the care takea by the employers to endeavour to 
raise the status of their workpeople, have very much 
improved the order of things, tobacco spinners are, as 
a rule, not a high claes of workers ; and those of 
Dublin are described by Dr. Monks (Factory Eeport, 
1875), as " pnle and sickly of aspect, constant smokers 
or chewers of tobacco, which affects their growth, 
their physique, and their general health, added to 
ifhich, their poverty and habits assist in their de- 
terioration." There can be no doubt that, even under 
the most favourable circumstanceB, the cigar manu- 
facture is not a healthy one. In the course of drying, 
the dust and vapour cause oppression of the breathing 
and dryness of throat, with sometimes giddiness and 
nausea. These symptoms, according to Dr. £ichard~ 
Bon,! are increased very considerably in snuff making, 
in which the tobacco leaf is miied with lime water, 
salt, floor-dust sweepings occaBiouB-Uj, aai slsa \eA.- 
• Factory Eeport, 1870. 
k t 'Jouiual of Society of A-ita,' Saiiuis-il \%1?>. 
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lead. " Sifting the ' ehorts ' is more hnrtfnl tban 
rolling the cigar. The consolation of the workman is, 
that ho becomcB rvccnEtomed to the poison if he only 
keeps to the work, and at last gets over the eymptoms, 
though the tolerance of the system, however, is partial 
only. Those workmen who are disposed to pulmonary 
consumption suffer readily from the disease ; and in 
others, of better constitution, less serious, but still 
serious derangements are manifested, the most conunoD 
of which are a x*^^'^^"'' dyspepsia, and that pale and 
bloodless condition to which the term aniemia is 
applied by the physician. Few workmen escape alto- 
. gather these dangers, aad not many are able to carry 
on their bnainess beyond the fortieth year." The 
Beturos of the Eegistrar-General for 1871 show the 
total deaths to be 76, viz. : 



I 



[ And it is added, " The tobacconists, snuff and tobacco 
f makers, suffer very much at all the younger ages, indi- 
cating clearly enough how prejudicial smoking is to 
young men." As compared with all classes, the mor- 
tality per cent, is: 



The average weekly earnings of tobacoo .operatives 
I were, in 1871: 
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SaaB makers and eif {prs 
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„ 'i^ 


GiriB at machines 


8. 
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Boys at preasea 43 , 5 

Mr. Dunning tolls us that the bust cig^r makers 
(men) cun earn 60s per week, but that the average is 
25s.; for women, 208 , and for skilful cigar girls, 25«.6d., 
thougb the average is bnt 158. Young girle beginniiig 
at 28. will reach 7s. before the end of their first year, 
and 10s. or ISs. before they are out of their apprentioe- 
ship. Tobacco cutters and anuff makers earn from 
28». to 30s., and a skilful spinner, occaBionally from 
508. to 60s., though this is rare. Cigar makers are 
earning (1876) from 40s, to 60s. weekly. 
The following are the etatistica of imports : 
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3,171,907 

e, 798,995 
3,0S1,399 
2,472,011 
3,235,215 
3,852,237 
3,667,585 
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UNNAlICPACTnBED TOBAOCO. 
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5*, 374, 797 


2 101,351 






1867 










1868 




1 7*3,287 






1869 


62,588,590 


1 8M,M0 






1870 


45,557,887 


1 eSo 140 






1871 


73,060,305 


2 41)2,670 






1872 


45,549,700 


563,882 






1873 


81,382,733 


2 618,799 






1874 


76,175,215 


2 647,618 






1875 


4S, 943, 559 


1 759, %7 





The United States send as most of our raw tobacco, 
aad, next to them, Holland and the Philippine IslauclB. 
Of the varioua kinds of manufactured tobacco imported 
in 1875 were : 

Snuff 8,397 Iba. 

Cigars 1,583,902 „ 

CavcDdiah 1,681,598 „ 

CigBrettea 70,710 „ 

Duty is payable as follo%s's : Peiib. 

1. d. 

On unnnmufactured, conl&iuing 101 ba. or) » i. 

more of moisture in every 100 Iba / * 

When tbe moisture is less than 10 tba. .. S 6 

On anuff, with more than 13 Iba. of moistOK 3 9 

On BDuff, with not more tban 13 lbs. ofi 4 a 

moisture / 

On cigaiB 5 

On cavendish, of foreign manufactura . . 4 6 

On cuTcndiah, manufGotured in band ■ . 4 

OnoigaretteB 4 
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IV. Bbbwing and Distilling. 

Tho brewing interest is one of the utmoat import- 
ance to the country, not so much on nccount of the 
numberB engaged in it, as tLe enormous amount of 
capited invested ; and when we come to associate with 
it, that of the licensed victuallera, it is easy to nnder- 
stand what on influence the two together are capable 
of exerting. 

The numbers employed in malting and brewing ivere, 
according to the Census tables ; 





Mallatera, 1 Brfwm. 


Total. 


England .. .. 
Soctlaud . . . . 
Ireland .. .. 


10,27* 
685 


25,562 

1,306 

6W 


35,836 

2,151 
1,325 


Total .. ,. 


11, 804 27,508 


39,312 



Breweries are universal institutions, found in ahnost 
every town of any size in tho kingdom, although some 
localities have attracted them more than others. London, 
of course, has its old-established breweries, tbo names 
of which are as household words ; such as Truman, 
Hanbury, and Buxton ; Barclay and Perkins ; Moui ; 
Charrington, Head, and Co. ; Whitbrc£id ; and nmny 
others, only one degree less known; but it is not so 
easy to understand why Burton-on-Treut, tho me- 
tropolis of bitter beer, should have become the cele- 
brated place that it is — the true pale ale factory 
town ita all the world. In Kent, again, the centre 
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fof the hop district, we naturally find more breweries 
thiin in any other county in England ; while ffotting- 
hamehire has obtained a notoriety for the number 
and size of its malting oetablishments. Mr. Pooley 
has given in detail, in his article on Brewing,* the 
numerous etagea, through which we finally obtain onr 
glass of ale, such as grinding the malt, mashing, boil- 
ing, (xwling, fermeiiting, uleauHing, racking off, and 
clearing ; the grain proTiously having passed through 
the maltster's hands, in the operations of steeping, 
couching, flooring, and kiln-drying. The principal 
f features of our modem breweries appear to be, the 

gigantic scale on which they are conducted; for in- 
I stance, at Messrs, Truman's there are six mash-tuns, 

■ with a total capacity of 700 quarters ; while the storey 

statistics of brewers like those of Allsopp or Bass 
read like the victnolling of a beleaguered city. When 
we take into consideration the large number of brewers 
' that exist in every largo town and the Immense nnmber 

of hands employed in most of our best known breweries, 
it is difEcult not to believe that the Census tables have 

b not underrated them. On this point Mr. Pooley says, 

^^^^ "Presuming that one man is able to molt 30 bushels 
^^^H per day, there must be about 12,000 men engaged in 
^^^F the mannfactnro of malt. In the cultivation of the 
I barley, taking one man to 35 acres, there are employed 

abont 70,000 men. In the cultivation of hops, tabing 
1 to 5 acres, there ore employed about 12,000 
1 brewing, assuming that one man ia required 
D bushels brewed, there must be employed 
5,000 men. There are 144,425 dealers and 
' British Manutactuiiug luduatries. 
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retailers of beer in the United Kingdom, many of 
them employing several hende. So that, taking into 
eonsideratioE aU the accessory trades ia connection 
with breweries, including engineers, coopers, &c., there 
tNUmot be far Bhort of half s. million hands employed 
in this important industry, and the capital invegted 
must reach tho almost fabulous Bnra of 200 miUion 
pounds. The brewing and malting trades yield to 
the state for duty, licenses, &c., a revenue of about 
10 millions." 

Ab regarding those who work in malting houses or 
breweries there is very little to say, the sanitary con- 
ditions of the trade being generally excellent. Indeed, 
the whole physique of a brewer's man testifies to the 
healthiness of the surroundings. The mortality, 
however, is somowhat high about the middle periods of J 
life, viz. : 1 


Maltatera .. 
Brewera .. 


.-..„.|- 


..',.l=.ki.J.-|..!.-|. 1 
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This satisfactory hygienic state of the brewing does 
not extend, unfortunately, to those who are engaged in 
purveying beer for the public, for they die quicker, 
and suffer from fatal disettses more than any other 
body of men, a fact whieh is attributed by the Eegistrar- 
Generol to the constant sipping of wine or beer at fre- 
quent intervals without food. Indeed, the deaths of 
publicans, as compared with other classes, are most 
marked,* viz. : ^^^1 
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The BtatistdcB of the brewing trade are too rolominoiiB 
for me to prodace in all tbeir fullness, and I can only 
Hfld some of the meet important : 
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2,348,068 
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3,799,752 
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2,623,752 


7,217,369 


2,831,885 


1S71 


2.61li,%S 


8.569,012 


3,399,598 
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2.543.581 


15.046,566 


6,194,096 


1M73 


2,f>74,529 


9,241,063 




1871 


2,607,130 


11,333,306 


5,291,287 
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11,043,476 


4,635,61-1 



The acreage and imports of hops n 
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69,1,2 
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The quantities of buBhels of molt (a) charged with 
excise duties, (!i) &ee of duty (for feeding cattle), and 
(e) retained for home cousumption, were : 
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Finally, of beer and ale wc esported : 



1867 
1SG8 
1869 

1870 
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187^ 
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1873 



When we talk of sugar aa a British indnstry, ws 
mean simply the refining of that article, whether it be 
cone-sagar from the West Indies, or beet from France 
and Germany. Liverpool, London, Bristol, Glasgow, 
and Greenock, are the chief soats of tliia trade, which 
employed, according to the CeuEug, 




The Factory EetumB gire a cousiderttble increaBe on 
theso numbers, viz. : 
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The kmd of labour reqnirod in sugar 
ODQ of Bkill and experience. The 
scribed by Mr. Haugliton Gill in his article,* consist 
of, 1. Dissolviug and boiling (tecbsically called 
"blowing np"); 2, Filtering tbrough .cotton bags; 
3. Decolorizing by animal charcoal in " char" 
cietems ; 4. Boiling in a vacmim pan, so as to socure 
conceatration and form crystals; 6. Separating the 
oryBtals from the mother liquor ; 6. Draining and 
drying the " tillers " or loaves in store-rooms. The 
product of the first crystallization is known as 
" Inraps," and the subsequent ones as " pieces." Both 
" bastards " and " pieces " are moist sugars of very low 
crystallization, and contain a considerable quantity of 
grape-sugiir and moisture. It is, however, very much 
the fashion with grocers to deceive the public into 
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buying " pieces " instead of raw sugar, which is an un- 
duubted imposition, as "pietee" not only contain iron 
and other impurities, but their sweetening power is 
only abont two-fifths of that of cane. Women and 
boys are employed in sugar refining to a very small 
extent; the latter principally as "liquor" boys, who 
stand at the taps to let out the liquid sugar into cans, 
wliile others work in the mi icing room, or in Landing 
the titlers to the men for tlie purpose of drying them. 
The imports of raw sugars in cwts. are as follows : 
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14,130,041 


15 


837,617 






1875 


16,264,711 


17 


210,107 




Bnt the exports of refined sug 


ir are comparatively 


small, though steadily progtessin 


J 




Yeu-. QniDlilJ. 


Viluc. 














1866 


195, a5i 


294,463 


1 




1867 


172,650 


266,191 


1 




1868 


269,017 


465,855 


1 




1869 


304,198 


549,761 


1 




1870 


879,253 


934,110 


1 




187L 


77S,435 


1,239,702 






1872 


632,341 


1,014,256 






1873 


6a6,784 


1,045,751 






1874 


y22,342 


1,221,891 




^ 1875 


97^,263 


1,149,379 


( 
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"VT. Prkhkbvkd 
It 18 imposaihle to Btate from official sources, how 
many porHons are eugoged in tliis comparatively modem 
iuduetiy. The Census at all oTents does not take note 
of it as a epooial occupation, but groups provision 
curera with provision dealers. The Factory Eetnms, 
however, do Diake a special mention of preserved meat, 
&uit, and fish preparers, and give the following list : 





Sli. of 


«jll» 


Above 18. 


Femiil™, 


W 


Encland .. 
SROtlcnd .. 


10 

s 


96 
19 
80 


G23 

220 
624 


916 

509 
60 


1635 
748 
765 


Total .. 


21 


195 


Ub7 


1485 


31*8 



At the present time, it may fairly be assumed that 
between 4000 and 5000 are employed, as the industty 
is a decidedly progressive one. Food-preserving firms 
are but few, but tlioy are all more or lese well known 
in their eeveral vocations, such as Messrs. Moir, Morton, 
Hogarth, of Aberdeen, and Messrs. Gillon, of Leith, 
for meat, soups, and fish ; Meesra. Croaae and Black- 
well,for soups and jams ; Messrs. Keiller, of Dundee, for 
marmalade ; the Aylesbury end the Anglo-Swiss Com- 
panies for milk, cocoa, and coSee, &c. These names 
are household words with those who have to man^e 
the domestic cuisine, while others again are simply 
agents for colonial supplies, tlie manufacture of which 
is not carried on in this country, Mr. Manley has 
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deaciibed, in his article on the Preservation of PocmI,* 
the various patents and processes which have from 
time to time been taken out in this direction, and with 
more or less BUcceBs. There is no doubt, bnt that there 
IB ample room for eitonsion of this trade, which, as 
regards the operatives, is clean, healthy, and pleasout, 
and one that particularly marks itself out as a, source 
of occnpation for women. At the present time (1856) 
the earnings of men are about 30s., and of women 
from lOfl. to 13s. The amount of preserved moat 
which finds ita way into this country from foreign and 
colonial sources, is rapidly ii 





Ybw. 


QiunHty. 


V4lBS. 






cwu. 


£ 






1866 


2,318 


8,122 






1867 




SI, 662 






lR6a 


20,118 


58,629 






1869 


32,214 


94,260 




^^ 


1870 


80,036 


231,860 






1871 


254,833 


662,280 




^L 


1872 


350,729 


945,819 






. 1873 


260,749 


733,331 




^P 


I87i 


265,223 


757,001 




F^ 


1875 


171,373 


592,196 





It will be observed that the fluotuationB in the sup- 
plies are rather marked. This does not arise, however, 
from a decline in the demand for preserved meat, but 
rather from commercial and financial disturbances in 
Australia, or wherever the meat may be prepared. 
* ' British Manu&cturiog ladnstriea.' 
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VII. Fish Cubiko. 
Viewed as a contribution to onr national snppliea of 

food, oar fisheries are of the grentest interest, and 

also of importance, as Airniahing occupation b 
considerablu body of people, viz. : 



inppliea of I 





MileB. Fflialo. Tubd. 


BDBbnd .. .. 
Bo^d .. .. 
IrelMid .. .. 


20,670 
2ti,2fi7 
0,438 


S61 

1,029 
lOB 


20,043 
27,296 
9,546 


Totftl .. .. 


56,381 


1,501 57,785 



It is not, however, with fishermen that I shall deal 
in this present section, partly because they do not 
come eiactly within the category of our manufacturing 
population, and partly because onr fisheries will form 
the subject of UeacriptioQ on another occasion. There 
is, however, a department of this branch of industry 
upon which I may fairly touch, yiz. the employment 
of men and women (but principally the latter) in fish 
coring at the several ports, on the arrival of the fishing 
fioets. The occupation is one which is known to the 
Factory authorities as a season trade, viz. one which is 
fitful and irregular in its times and seasons, and in 
which the necessities of the case produce alternations 
of great pressure with spells of idleness. Fish curing 
is carried on at all our principal fishing porta, but 
chiefly on the East coast and in Cornwall ; Yarmouth, 
Lowestoft, Leith, Wick, Mevagisaey, Kinsale, a 
port places sach as these, being the head-qnarterB o 
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the trade, which depends for its busy times on the 
mtture of the fishery, whether it be for pilchards, 
mackerel, or herrings. The North Sea fishing is 
most brisk in January, February, and Maroh ; that 
for mackerel is in July, August, and Soptcmber ; while 
herrings are most prevalent on the East coast in 
October, November, and December. It is the latter 
fish which furnishes the most employment for the 
curerfi, for whose benefit large curing houses have 
been built, and are open for about eleven weeks 
during the last quarter of the year. The magnitude 
of the trade may be gathered from a statement made 
by a Factory Sub-Inspector,* that in one week alone 
twenty-four million herrings were sometimes landed 
at Lowestoft Pier. But the herring fishery is very 
rariablo, as the following statistics of Scotch fisheries 
will show : 



^ 



Yenr. 


fTlnpU^" 


c». 1 










5,516 


569,888 


187S 


5,361 


715,0-17 


187t 


5,710 


725,133 


1875 


5,163 


652,902 


1876 


5,259 


109,383 



In the Irish fisheries there has been a marked decline, 
3816 more men and boys having been employed in 
1874 than in 1875. 

I nimiber of fresh herrings are sent 
• Fiictorj Beporte, 1871. 
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^^■S0£ 

P over the eoimtry by railway immediiitely on latuling; 

; but tlio industry of the womeu is principally con- 

I centrated on tbc " kippere," tlieir duties being to 

^^^L ^it the Sell open, gut thorn, put them into tanliB 
^^^H of brine for a quarter of an hour, aud hang them up 
^^^P for the night in the smirking room. It being noceesary 
\ that the whole process up to the hanging bo completed 

vithin the hour, it is easy to imagine the confusion 
t Wid the prodigions clatter of tongues, that ariBcs as 

^^^B Boon as the cargo is landed; and although the BCene 
^^^H 18 eminently picturesque and busy, it cannot be said 
^^^V that the employment is one particularly soited to 
^^^^ feminine associations. The fish that cannot be brought 
F to shore on the same day as that on which they are 

I caught, are partially salted in the boats, and become 

" bloaters," these not being gutted or salted on shore, 
I but only hung up for the night in the smoking room. 

In the case of the pilchard fishery at St. Ives or 
I Mcvagissey, the treatment of the fish is different, for 

as soon as they are brought on shore, they are taken 
I into cellars and built np like a wall, with alternate 

layers of salt. This process is called " bulking," and 
while it lasts, employs pretty nearly every available 
hand in the place, including numbers of children, who 
get paid at the rate of threepence an hour. The fish 
ftre next packed in hogsheads, with a large heavy 
Btone at the top to assist in extracting the oil, and 
after this process the pilchards, now called " firmaids" 
" farmaids," are eiported to Italy and the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Siotwithstanding the dirt and mess wMch. is i 
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sarily found in herring - curing oatablialimenta, tha 
women are ueually noted for tlieir robust, animal 
hoalth, and, perhaps not unnaturnllj', for tlieir some- 
what free and anrestrained mannois. As far as the first 
stage of gutting and Baiting goes, the trade ie under no 
restriction of the law, it being felt that it was OBeless to 
tie down on occupation, which depends so completely 
on the weather and the waves ; but the subsequent 
operationB of smcikiiig, drying, turning, Ac, come 
under the ken of the Factory and Workshops Act, 
snbject to cei'tain modifications, which allow of over- 
time between 6 a.m. and 8 p.m., or 7 a.m. and 9 p.m., or 
8 A.M. and 10 p.m. respectively, for ninety-sis daya in 
the year, between Juno 1 and Docembor 24. 



To Bum up the exports of all our British food sup- 
plies for the ten years, would take up too much space, 
but it may interest my readers to give the table for 
one year (1875): 



F«.d. 


giinniiLy. 


v„.u.. 












Msonit and Bread 

Batter 

OhWM 

Balmon 

Cod and Ling . . 


127,764 
39,286 
21,333 

5,586 
37,350 

684,755 

1-1,204 


368.698 
2*0,281 
88,232 
35,218 
i6,190 


HoUiad, France. 
Portugal, AMrea. 

France. 
Spain, Canarifs. 


HeiTinga .. .. 


956,620 


Germany. 


OjBtBTB .. .. 


53,834 


France, Belgiam. 


Pilcharda .. .. 
Picklea 


9,5G7 


33,240 
031,032 


Italy. 

(Auatralia, United 
\ Blates, India. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

SUNDRY INDUSTRIES. 

I, Chuhiet Swebfb. 

Tmi reason why I have inclndod this bnuicli of work- 
people, who certftinly do cot come within tho Bcope of 
niBnufactiiring indnstries, is, becuusc cliimney sn'e«pB 
form a class to which, from the nature of the occu- 
pation and the luhumanitieB committed in it, puhlio 
attention has frequently been drawn, resulting in some 
naeful &nd mnch-needcd legislation. It is singnlar, 
that the Census takes no cognizance of chimney 
Bweeps, BO that it is impossihle to ascertain how mtuiy 
there are following the trade ; but, according to tiie Post 
Office Directory, there are upwards of 140 in the me- 
tropolis. The miserable condition of chimnoy sweepers' 
climbing boya, to whom indeed the masters seemed to 
have always had a prescriptive right, long attracted 
the attention of Parliament ; and an Act was passed 
in 1788 (28 Goo. IIL c. 48} for the hotter regulation 
of chimney sweepers. This was sncceoded by another 
in 1834 (4 & 5 Wm. IV. c. 35), which forbad any child 
tmder ten to be apprenticed ; also the letting out of 
boys for hire (as was then the custom), or the sending 
them up any flue. It was ordered also, that no vin- 
willing boys should be bound to the trade. In 1840 
.{8 & 4 Vic. c. 85) B-nortiev K^A. ■wosi ■^■iKssA, 'feiQ.'ii!.^ ' 
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Ae i^e of apprenticeship to sisteen, and forbidding 
anyone under twenty-one years to ascend a chimney. 
Attention was also directed to the faulty constmction 
of chimneys, a clause providing, that no chimneys 
ahonldbehuiltexcept of a certain size and angle. But 
with all this, either the lawa were inoperative or they 
were not universally enforced, and the condition of the 
climbing boys was in many towns as shocking aa ever. 
In some localities, such as Birmingham, associations 
were set on foot to prevent the employment of them 
in this way, by prosecuting their masters and obtain- 
ing convictions against thorn. But even where such 
aaaociationa existed, great difKcuIties were constantly 
met with, owing to the apathy of the public, and the 
unaccountable dislike of magistrates to convict the 
offender ; the fact being, that people in general were 
wedded to the old order of things, and that the in- 
troduction of the sweeping machine fi'equently en- 
tailed some trifling alteration in the chimney, before 
it could be used with advantage. An inquiry wag 
ordered into the subject in 18G2, and carried out by 
the Children's Employment Commission, when a ter- 
rible state of things was revealed ; and this led to the 
passing of the Chimney Sweepers Begiilation Act of 
1864 {26 & 27 Vic. o. 37), which provided that no 
child under ten years of age was to be employed in 
the trade under any oircumstunces, nor could a master 
Bweep bring with him any person under the age of 
siitoen to the house, where the chimney was being 
swept. A considerable improvement then took place 
in. public opinion, and this, together with the gradual 
increase in the use of the raitioneur, 'no£ ^k^ lOKtuA (A 
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great amelioration ia the circumBtanceB of the ddmiiey 
sweepers' boja. In 1875, still more stringent regnla- 
tionH were laid down, through the efforts uf the Earl 
of SIiafteBbnrj, in the Chimncf Sweepers Amendment 
Act (38 & 39 Vic. c. 70), which required every sweep 
to 1)0 registered and obtain a certificate, before Le 
conld follow his trade ; by which means, a certain 
supervision ie now enabled to be kept orer the great 
body of Bwctips. 

The accounts given of the treatment of the poor lads 
during their training, or indeed during their whole 
Bubsequent life, until they themselves became master 
Bweeps, were almost incredible. The following is an 
extract of the evidence of a master sweep at Notting- 
ham, which WBfi a notorious town for the employment 
of climbing boys : " No one knowe the cruelty which 
a boy baa to undergo in learning. The flesh must be 
hardened, and this is done by rubbing it, chiefly on 
the elbows and kuees, with the strongest brine, close 
by a hot fire. You must stand over them with a 
cane, or coas them by the promise of a halfpenny, if 
they will stand a few more rnbs. At first they will 
come back from their work with their arras and knees 
streaming with blood, and the knees looking as if the 
caps had been pulled off. Then they must be rubbed 
with brine again, and jrerhaps go off to another chimney. 
In some boys the flesh docs not harden for years." 
Another sweep at Mojichestcr, who had gone through 
all this, testified as to their habits. " We slept four or 
six boys together in a sort of cellar, with the f 
bags over us, sometimes sticking in the wounds; that 
and some straw .were aU om \jei Mii Vd-clothes : they 
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were the same bugs that we used in the Jay, wot or dry. 

', I could read, and we Bometimes used to subscribe for a 

candle to read by, when we were in bed. I have seen the 

Bteam from our bodies so thick as to obscure the light, 

so that I could not gee to read at all. Dozens die of 

consumption : they get up about their work in all 

I weathers, and often at 2 and 3 a.m. They are filthy 

' in their habits ; lads often wear one shirt light on 

till it is done with. I have been for fifteen months 

* without being washed, except by the tain. I know a 

man's son in Salford at this present moment, who has 

I never washed since he has been a sweep." Not only 

were these habits, known in the trade as " sleeping 

h' black," filthy in the extreme, but the continnal pre- 

' sence of the soot next tho skin often induced a fatal 

i form of cancer, well known to medical men. Nor was 

this the only physical risk that the climbing boy ran, 

for it not unfrequently happened, that he stack in some 

narrow bend of the chimney, and was either smothered 

or burnt. A Mr. Wood, who lived near Manchester, 

and had devoted much of his life to endeavouring to 

' improve the condition of these lads, mentioned a case at 

AshtoQ, where the boys had to sweep out a hot boiler 

flue, and at first refused to go in ; but being plied with 

beer and threatened alternately, they did so, and came 

out in a quarter of an hour horribly burnt. When 

we reflect that these things could have happened in a 

Christian country not fifteen years ago, it is difficult 

to understand the amazing apathy and callousness 

exhibited by persons, who otherwise were doubtless 

charitable enough. It is not so many years siuco, that 

a ladjF, o^ecting to the use oi &o e.-wea'^VQ.'j.iaaKlwaa, 
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inqnired whj she conlil not liave the climbing boy as 
iiHiial ; and on being told that he was goiie to echool, 
A chimney Bweep, indeed, wanting edncation 1 
What next?" 

No section of tbo indnstriBl clasBes conld surely 
have Teqtiired ao much a help as tbia ; and it is grati- 
fyiug to think that climbing bojs are no longer the 
little black pRriobs that thoy need to be, and that the 
law is now really strong enongh to protect them &om 
cruel treatment and neglect. Two of our great noreliets, 
Charlex Dickons and Charles Kingeley, have both held 
np a Bwoep to execration, in the shape of Mr. Gam- 
field in ' Oliver Twist,' and Mr, Grimes in the ' Water- 
Bahies ' ; but wo would fain hope that the cruel breed 
is fast disappearing. 

IL Canal Boatmen. 
The number of those engaged, as what the Consns 
tables call " carriers on canola and rivers," is very con- 
siderahlo, viz. ; 



^V England .. .. 
^^ Scotland .. .. 
S Ireland 

Total .. .. 


Inland 
NnvtgaHoil 


te=' 


ToUl. 


3,128 
S02 
347 


29,487 
601 
774 


32,615 
1,103 
1,121 


3,977 


ao.sM 


34,839 



The reason why I nllnde to this branch of industry 
is, because a large share of public attention has of late 
n direoted_to _it, with a view of putting a stop to the 
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evils, moral and phjeical, under which the canal 
population labour. At present, ae fai ae England is 
concaraed, the canal boats are tJio homos, not only of 
the men who work them, hut also of their wiyes and 
families, a condition of things which is attended with 
overcrowding, considerable immorality, and ignorance, 
constituting a strong element of danger, in a sanilary 
point of view, to the large centres of population, be- 
tween which this amphibious section of society is 
constantly plying. 

Mr. Ooorge Smith, of Coalville, in Leicestershire, 
whose name is honourably associated in connection 
with the question of juvenile labour in brick-fields, and 
Captain May, of the Factories Department, were the two 
first to direct public attention to the canal population ; 
the former calculating, that on all the rivers and canals 
in the kingdom there are not less than 22,400 women, 
as many men, and 72,000 children, floating np and 
down. He also estimates (though roughly) that there 
ate as many as, 13,000 women living in an unmarried 
state, and 40,000 illegitimate children. Captain May 
adds his testimony as follows i " The cabin of a canal 
boat is about 8^ feet long, 5 feet high, and 6 feet 
3^ inches at its broadest part. Within this sjiace are 
frequently crowded at night, a man and his wife, and 
six children. I have known a case, in which it was 
made to contain nine children, besides the parents. In 
one of the North StafTordsiiiro Railway Company's 
boats, there were six children of the following ages: 
males, 11, 6, and H years; females, 16, 13, and 8 
fears. No oigoment is required to prove the gross 
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impropriety of such a Btato of thingB, tlie only 
wonder being, tLnt bo ra&uy human beings can be 
stowed awny in so email a place, which contains, 
moreover, the cooking and domestic ntensilB, clothes, 
and proTiBioDB ; in fact, all the worldly goods of the 
family." • The otHb, which are thoa strongly spoken 
of, appear to be more common on some canals than 
others, such as the Grand Junction and the North 
Staffordshire, and perhaps the northern eanols gene- 
rally. On the Irish canals, for instance, none but mon 
are allowed in the boata, and this is very much the 
case with some of the southern English canals, suck as 
the Kennot Navigation. It should, however, be men- 
tioned, that some people hold that, apart &om the 
overcrowding, it is hotter for the interests of morality 
that the wives should accompany the huBbands. For 
inBtanco, in the Factory and WorkshopB Comniis- 
sion of 1875, the Vicar of Goole, in Yorkshire, gave 
evidence to the effect, that ho thought the interference 
of Parliament would be bod, inasmuch as if the nivea 
were compelled to stay at home, more demoralization 
would be the conseqnence. 

The boats vary in chai'actcr, according to the canal 
on which they ply. On the Bridgewater Navigation, 
there are two classeB, the broad and narrow, which last 
arc again snbdivided into fy boats and slow boats. 
The fly boats ran periodically, and are managed by 
three men ; the slow boats by two men, or a man and ' 
his wife. These narrow ones travel principally on the 
Trent and MerBey Canal, between Buncom and the 
PotterieE ; and the broad ones, on the Bridgew^r 
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Canal, to ManchsBteT. The earninga of a narrow slow 
boat, shared by two men, would be about 40«. to 43b. 
per week ; and for the broad boate, about 32s. pel 
week for the captain, and 27«. for the hands. On the 
soatbern canale, wages are not so high, varying &om 
178, to 25^. The question, how far it is possible to bring 
the jnvenile population within the supervision of the 
Factory Acts, and so of the education niachinery of the 
country, ia a dif&cult one, on account of the migratory 
character of the parents; but it is the opinion of the 
inspectors of factories, and others, that the balance lies 
decidedly in favoni of tho compulsory forbidding the 
employment on board tho barges of yonng women or 
boys under fourteen years of age ; and that the diffi- 
culties of working such an arrangement would not be 
nearly so great in practice, as they appear in theory. 

in. Bailwat Sbbvants. 

Although not engaged in mannfttcturing industries, 

this large body of men is so eesential to the working 

and doTolopmeat of our commercial Bystem, that it 

would Dot be right to omit all mention of them. 

From the Census Returns, we find their numberB 
d at (1871) : 
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GnglDgDrlwB 


^^^^ 


«ss,sr 


T.U1 


tSK;: 

Ireland .. 


13,715 
2,157 

1,079 


22,083 
3,452 
1,.^23 


48,827 
6,164 
3,791 


84,625 
11,773 
6,393 


Total .. 


17,351 


27,058 


58,782 


102,791 
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of course, different rceponsibiHties and different risks, 
of which the cngiue drivers nm the most. Indeed, it 
is murvoUoHB to eee how few aocidents are met with, 
comparatively speaking, by this class, who, as a role, 
are picked men, of conaiderable espetience, couiage, 
uid stoadincss. No traveller — and in these days all 
are travellers — can ever think too highly of the engine 
drivers, who in fait weather and foul, by day or by 
night, through snow, rain, and storm, are ever at their 
posts, anil have shown examples of bravery, care, and 
presence of mind, which have, in the hour of emergency, 
saved many thousands of lives. The same may be said 
of the great body of our railway guards, who, though 
they run less porsonal risk, are always to the fore in 
timo of danger, and in the great majority of cases, 
are oivil, helpful servemts, real " travellers' friends." 
Apart from the risk of aoeident to which railway 
servants of all kinds are more or less exposed, the 
greatest evil of their calling appears to be the long 
and somewhat arbitrary hours of over-work to which 
they are subject, generally from motives of economy, 
at the hands of the managers. Economy, of course, is 
a vital necessity in railway supervision, but it is often. 
carried on in the wrong place ; and many a life has 
been lost, both of traveller and servant, and many a 
thousand pounds sacrificed in repairs and in compen- 
sation, from the pardonable default of a sleepy driver 
or an overworked pointsman. When we come to think 
of the tremendous responsibility that lies upon the 
^way, it certainly seems that those 
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upon whom the most devolves, should not be treated in 
the same hard and fust spirit: as the ordinary l&bom%r. 
Tho only statistic which I can append to this section 
of onr iudnBtrial body, is a table showing the injnrieR 
to which they are subject. Tho list is only for three 
months of the present year (1876), bnt forms a suffi- 
cient average to calenlate tho annual loss of life and 
injury: 



I. Dnring almntiiig operations I 

!. Palling off pnginos. Tang, and wa^goae | 
J. Coming in mntact with overhndgesl 

doting train travelling / 

t. CoiiiiiiginnnitBat,nliileBliunting, witbl' 

Dtbec vebicleB /' 

(. Getting on or off tmtDe oi eogin 
i. Losding, unloading, or aheutiug 
'. Braking, apmgging, or chocking wheels 
I. Working at cranea or capatana 



I. Working on the pci 



>Dg the line 



i. Passing between vehicles 

i. Cleaning engines 

t. Attending to gates at level croasings 
S. Falling between Tehiclea or platformj 
). Falling off laddera or plutfanna .. 
r. Falling off lamps, waggona, &e. . . 
). Coaplmg or nnooupling waggons 
^ HiBcellatieons 

Total 



r at the rate of 680 deaths and 4200 accidents per 
untim. The Bogistrar- General's returns of mortality 
)r the year 1871 were as follows : 
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Under ao. 


Above 20. 


TotaL 


Railway driver or stoker .. 
Officer, clerk, or station master 
Attendant or seryant 


13 
22 
52 


212 
262 
739 


225 
284 
791 


Total 


87 


1213 


1300 



F 
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CHAPTER XII. 

WOREING-CLASS FEDERATION. 

I ODGBT not to close my accotmt, however brief and 
imperfect, of tho condition of the working claises of 
Great Britain, without shovnng my readers one of the 
most important phases in the indnstrial economy of 
the age, viz. that of federation or banding together 
for purposes tending, or supposed to be tending, to 
their self-interest. These federationa may be princi- 
pally divided into three heads : 1. Trades Uniona ; 
2. Friendly Societies ; 3. Co-operative Societies. There 
can be, one would imagine, bnt one ospresslon of 
opinion as to the utility and excellence of the two last 
of these ; the first may have been rendered necessary by 
the course of events, but it is, at the most, a doabtfol 
blessing. 

The earliest legislation bearing upon the question 
of combination ia that of 1T26 (12 Geo. I. c 34), when 
an Act was passed to prevent unlawfnl combination 
of workmen in the woollen manufactures, which was 
Bocceeded by a more general Act of 1825 (6 Geo. IV. 
0. 63), the Combination of Workmen Amendment Act ; 
another of the same name, in 1859 (22 & 23 Tic. 
0.34); the Trades Unions Funds' Protection Act of 
1869 (32 & 33 Vic), the Trades Union Amendment 
, Aot of 1871 (31 & 35 Tic c. 31), and the Trade 




J 
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AjDcndineDt Act t 
By the Act of 1871 n 



1876 (39 & 40 Vic. c. 22). 
is made legtil, bj doclamg 
thtit memltert) woald not render tItomBolTes liable to 
criminal prosecution for conepimcy by combining to- 
gether. '■ Trades Union," as defined by tbis Act, ia a 
combination, whetUet temporary ot permanent, for regu- 
lating tbe relations between workmen and masters, or 
between workmen and workmen, or between masters and 
masters, or for imposing restrictive conditions for the 
conduct of any trade ot busincBs as would, if this Act 
bod not been &amed, liave been deemed an nnlawful 
combimttion, by rcasoD of some one or more of its 
purposes being in restraint of trade. 

Tbe oldest Trades Union which figures in tbe official 
list of the Begietrar of Friendly Societies is that of the 
United Order of Smiths, Engineers, and Machinists, 
London, which dates from 1823 ; but of the 194 of 
which particulars are given in the Eeport of 1875, 
173 were regieteiTed aftcp the passing of the Act of 
1671. By briefly analyzing tbe list, we find tbe c 
binatioDS of tbe several trades as follows : 

Tiitils!, lix. Warehouaemeii, stuff mafcera, mnchine '■ 
woaI.corob makerH, pattern card-mnkBrs, trim- 
ming weavers, mrpet weavers, woollen weavera. 
Bilk dressers, cotton spiUDerB, power-loom 
weayers, flai dresserB, mill ranchiniata 

Building, viz. Brioklayere, pliBterers, Btoae carvers, 
sloae masanB. ntrpcnters and joiners 

Eni/ineenug, viz. BoQer makerB, iron Bhip-lrailders, 
(engineers, pattern and mould makeiB, ateam and 
Btationatjr engine makers, and stokers 

Iron, rlx. Iron and steel works, foundrj-men, I 
idale woikm, blast furnace men 
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Mcmbera. 

CalHert and Miners 215,925 

Agriciilturnl Laboiwers 99 , 576 

TrmelKng, riz, Bailnay servants, cab-drivera, 

watermen 22,123 

Clothing, viz. Tailora, bootmakers 26 , 647 

/'ointin^, viz. Eonae and ship-paintera 8,015 

fn'ntim?, viz. Printera, boofcIjindeT3 12,71* 

food, viz. Toljacco maktra, bakera, lioeuaed 

viatuttllew, &o 5,386 

Snas Wotiers 7,241 

CuUery 4,100 

Gfojs 1,058 

BlMlnmilh's Work, viz. Nail makerB, lariiera and 

hoTse^hoera, chiun and Bpude miiJcerB, die ., 4,S20 

Furaitureand Woodviork 6,824 

Chemicals 4,000 

Pottery 1,684 

S/iii^ng, viz. Shipwrights, seamea, Bhip-jaineiB, 

pilots, watermen, &c 8,798 

Leather, viz. Saddlers, leSitJier cb^ makera, &a. . . 530 

JIfim'c, viz. Piano and organ mnkerd, BitistB .. 900 

Watchma/iing and GoldsmitAs' Kork 318 

Sopei and Saile 1,900 



Stayu Work, viz. Pasiora, carvers, fte 4S7 

Women, via. UpholBtreBsee, bookbindera, oollar 
makers, machiniBts, &c 525 

Of thia nnmber, 566,985 were repreaented by their 
Torioua delegates &t the laet annual Labour Par- 
liament or Trades Congreas, beld at Newcastle, in 
September 1876. Altbougli this is not a very large 
proportion out of the enormous mass of the induEtrial 
popnlation of Great Britain, it is a rapidly grooving 
one, and quite influential and important enough to 
Duke thoEe who are interested in the prosperity of the 
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kingdom, very anxions that the leadera of the move- 
ment should bo moderate in their demands for changes, 
and capaLle of remembering, that the trade and in- 
dnstrios of oven a great country like ours are easily 
frightened away by injudicious and ill-adviaod agita- 
tion. If the working chissea of England would com- 
pare their own condition with thoae of other conntriea, 
the great bulk of them would be somewhat aatonighed 
to find what aaperior advantages they enjoyed in almost 
every way, and that it rested very much with them- 
selves to improve these advantages. 

It is with feelings of greater satisfaction that we 
turn to the second confederation of working classes, 
viz. Friendly Societies, which are very numerous and 
increasing rapidly. In the Beport of the Registrar for 
1874 it is mentioned "that there are in England and 
Wales above 32,000 Friendly Societies, with 4,000,000 
of members, and at least ns many persons who are 
dopendout on the members insured, making, on the 
whole, about 8,000,000 of persons insured in these 
mutual voluntary relief funds ont of 23J miUions of 
inhabitants, or about one insured member ont of every 
six persons, of whom the greater number belong to the 
working classes." 

The total returns for 1874 were : 



k 
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The legielfttion nudor which this class of henefit 
societiea have been placed are, the Friendly Societies 
Act of 1855 (18 & 19 Vie. c. 63); the Friendly So- 
cieties Amendment Act of 1867 (30 A 31 Vic. c. 117); 

o. 60) ; and the Friendly Societies Amendment Act of 
1876 (39 & 40 Vic. o. 32). 

Provident or co-operative societies have very largely 
increased within the laat few years, not only amongst 
the working clftsses, hut also in the richer soctiona of 
eooiety, and this increase cannot but be a subject of 
congratulation, if only on tho score of obligation to 
make ready-money payments, and thus avoid debt. 

Britain, according to the returns of 1874 : 
1 


1 

ScoUmd.. 


£,£ 




Z 


"■"; 


■'f«''""'"T-;f-"';" 


Provision, grocery, and drapery stores are the chief 
outletH for co-operative enterprise; but it sometimes 
takes a higher range, such as are to be found in the 
Hnddersfield Co-operative Iron Works, the Sheffield 
Engineering Company in Yorkshire, the Rochdale 
' Manufacturing Company, the North of England Co- 
operative Printing Company in Manchester, &c. 

The number of Loan Societies is rather large, 
especially in proportion to the number of members in 
each. The atatistica of X87 5, lot "fiu^wi^. xaS.'^^'aft, 
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were : number of societies, 291 ; number of members, 
22,776; amoont paid by depositors or shareholders, 
128,5122. ; number of applications for loans, 90,388 ; 
nmnber of borrowers to whom loans were granted, 
83,768 ; amount paid for interest, 23,228Z. ; net profits, 
after paying expenses of management, 13,5232. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

WORKING-CLASS LEGISLATION. 

AxTHOUGH Acta of Parliament are not in themselves 
very interesting in their recital, it would be impossitle 
to omit this bmnch of the subject in any work dealing 
with the artisan and labourer. Legislation for this 
aeotion of the British population has been very abun- 
dant of late years ; and a knowledge of this fact ought 
effectually to dispose of the silly cry, that the various 
goTemments have overlooked the interests of the 
working classes. Indeed, I question whether many of 
my readers are awaro of the number of Acts that have 
been passed under this head, as I have not been able 
hitherto to find a complete summary of them in any 
publication. I propose to touch very briefly upon the 
leading features of the principal Acts, so as to show 
how our fectory legislation has grown up ; and also to 
point the moral, that this branch of om- laws has become 
very unwieldy and wants unification. That the ne- 
cessity haa been recognized, is evident from the 
eshauative Eeport issued at the commencement of the 
year 1876 by the Factory Enquiry Commission ; 
and it is to be hoped that many inconsistencies in 
the working of these Acta wUl ere long be done away 
with. I have occasionally referred to them more at 
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length, when treating of the respective trades to which 
they apply. 

In the following list it mnst be remembered, that 
a large proportion does not come under the head of 
Factory Acts properly so called, but that all the legis- 
lation has been included, and tabulated according to 
date. 

1562.— 5 Elizabeth, c. 4. 

An Act touching dyyers orders of artificerB, labourers, servantes 
of husbandry, and apprentices. 

1702.— 1 Anne. 

An Act for preventing the abuses and frauds of persons em- 
ployed in the woollen, linen, fustian, cotton, and iron manu- 
factures. 

1721.— 7 Geo. I. c. 13. 

An Act for regulating the journeymen tailors. 

1723.-9 Geo. I. c. 27. 
An Act for the regulation of journeymen shoemakers. 

1726.— 12 Geo. I. o. 34. 

An Act to prevent unlawful combination of workmen in the 
woollen manufactures. 

« 

1747.-20 Geo. H. c. 19. 
An Act for the adjusting of wages of certain servants. 

1754.-27 Geo. H. c. 6. 
Regulation of Wages Amendment Act. 

1758.-31 Geo. H. c. 11. 

An Act to determine differences between masters and servants 
in husbandry. 

1765.— 5 Geo. HI. c. 51. 
An Act for repealing laws on woollen manufactures. 
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1766.-6 Geo. HI. c. 25. 
An Act for better regulating apprentices. 

1777.— 17 Geo. HI. c. 56. 
An Act for preventing abuses in the manufacture of hats, wool, 
linen, fustian, cotton, iron, leather, fur, hemp, flax, mohair, 
and silk ; and to prevent fraud by journeymen dyers. 

1779.— 19 Geo. III. c. 49. 

An Act to prevent abuses in payment of wages in the bone and 
thread lace manufactures. 

1788.— 28 Geo. in. c. 48. 
An Act for the better regulation of chimney sweeps. 

1793.-33 Geo. HI. c. 55. 
An Act to fine masters for ill-usage of apprentices. 

1799.-39, 40 Geo. III. c. 77. 
An Act for the security of colliers and miners. 

1802.— 42 Geo. lU. c. 73. 
Factory Health and Morals Act. 

1819.-59 Geo. III. c. 66. 
Factory Act. 

1820.— 60 Geo. in. c. 5. 

Factory Act (Preservation of Health). 

1823.— 4 Geo. IV. c. 29. 
Powers of Magistrates in Apprenticeships Act. 

1823.— 4 Geo. IV. c. 34. 
An Act enlarging the same. 

1824.— 5 Geo. IV. c. 96. 
Arbitration Amendment Act. 

1825.— 6 Geo. IV. c. 63. 
Factory Act. 
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1825.— 6 Geo. IV. c. 129. 
Combination of Workmen Amendment Act. 

• 

1829.— 10 Geo. IV. c 51. 
Factory Amendment Act. 

1829.— 10 Geo. IV. c. 63. 
Factory Amendment Act. 

1829.— 10 Geo. IV. c. 52. 
An Act to determine disputes in silk trade. 

1831.— 1. 2 Wm. IV. c. 39. 
Factory Act. 

1831.— 1. 2 Wm. IV. c. 3. 

An Act to prohibit the payment of wages in goods or otherwise 
than in current coin of the reahn (Truck Act). 

1833.— 3, 4 Wm. IV. c. 103. 
Factory Act (Lord Ashley's Act). 

1834.— 4, 5 Wm. IV. c. 1. 
Factory Amendment Act. 

1834.— 4, 5 Wm. IV. c. 35. 
Chimney Sweepers Regulation Act. 

1840.— 3, 4 Vic. c. 85. 
Chimney Sweepers Regulation Act. 

1842.— 5, 6 Vic. c. 7. 
Regulation of Apprentices Amendment Act. 

1842.— 5, 6 Vic. c. 99. 
Mines and Collieries Regulation Act. 

1843.-6, 7 Vic. c. 40. 
Prevention of Fraud Act in Woollen Manufactures. 

1844.-7, 8 Vic. c. 15. 
factories Regulation Act. 
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1845.— 8, 9 Vic. c. 29. 
Priat Works Begulation Act. 

1845.— 8, 9 Vic. c. 128. 
Begulation of Tickets Act in silk trade. 

1846.— 9, 10 Vic. c. 40. 
Bope Walks Exemption Act 

1847.— 10, 11 Vic. c. 29. 
Factory Act. 

1850.— 13, 14 Vic. c. 54. 
Factory Act. 

1850.— 13, 14 Vic. c. 100. 

Inspection of Goal Mines Act. 

1853.-16, 17 Vic. c. 104. 
Factory Act. 

1855.-18, 19 Vic. c. 108. 

Inspection of Goal Mines Amendment Act. 

1855.-18, 19 Vic. c. 132. 
Labourers' Dwellings Act. 

1855.— 18, 19 Vic. c. 63. 
Friendly Societies Act. 

1856.— 19, 20 Vic. c. 38. 
Factory Act. 

1859.— 22, 23 Vic. c. 34. 

Gombination of Workmen Amendment Act. 

I860.— 23, 24 Vic. c. 78. 
Bleaching and Dyeing Act. 

1860.-23, 24 Vic. c. 151. 
Begulation and Inspection of Goal Mines Act. 

1861.— 24, 25 Vic. c. 117. 
Lace Factories Act 
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ISfii.— 25, 26 Tic c 79. 

C-:«J Xzxkfit AjDendBkent Ad. 

1862.— 25, 26 Vk. c 89. 
Indoitnikl ftad Pkwidefit Socteiiea Act. 

1«1— 25, 26 Vk. c. 8. 
EmploriMDt of WcBMn and Qiildren in OpenHiir Bleachiug Act. 



186S.—26, 27 Vic c 38. 
Fftctories Amendment Act (Bleaching and Dyeing). 

1S63.— 26, 27 Tic c 40. 
Bakebooaes Besalatxm Act 

1S64.— 27, 28 Tic. c 37. 
Cliimnej Sweepers Regulation Act. 

1864.— 27, 28 Vic c 98. 
Bleaching and Djeworks Extension Act. 

1864.— 27, 28 Tic. c 48. 
Factories Extension Act 

1867.— 30, 31 Tic. c 103. 
Factories Extension Act. 

1867.— 30, 31 Vic. c 117. 
Friendly Societies Amendment Act. 

1867.— 30, 31 Vic c 141. 
Master and Servant Act. 

1867.— 30, 31 Vic c. 146. 
Worksllop Begulation Act. 

1867.— 30, 31 Vic. 
Arbitration Act. 

1867.-30, 31 Vic. c 117. 

J/2dufltrial and Provident Societies Amendment Act. 
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1867.— 30, 31 Vic. c. 130. 
Agricultural Gangs Act. 

1868.— 31, 32 Vic. c. 130. 
Artisans* and Labourers* Dwellings Act. 

1869.— 32, 33 Vic. 
Trades Unions Funds Protection Act. 

1870.— 33, 34 Vic. c. 62. 
Factory and Workshop Act. 

1870.— 33, 34 Vic. c. 30. 
Wages Attachment Abolition Act. 

1870.-33, 34 Vic. 
Wages Arrestment Act (Scotland). 

1870.-33, 34 Vic. c. 105. 
Truck Commission Act. 

1871.-34, 35 Vic. c. 104. 
Factory and Workshops Amendment Act. 

1871.-34, 35 Vic. c. 19. 
Factory and Workshops Act (exemption of Jews). 

1871.-34, 35 Vic. c. 31. 
Trades Unions Amendment Act. 

1871.-34, 35 Vic. c. 32. 
Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

187L-34,35Vic.c. 80. 
Industrial and Provident Societies Amendment Act. 

1872.— 35, 36 Vic. c. 76. 
Coal Mines Begulation Act. 

1872.— 35, 36 Vic. c. 77. 
Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act. 
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1872.— 35, 36 Vic. c. 46. 
Arbitration between Masters and Workmen Act. 

1873.— 36, 37 Vic. c. 67. 
Employment of Agricultaral Children Act. 

1874.— 37, 38 Vic. c. 44. 
Factory Act (health of young persons, women, and children). 

1874.— 37, 38 Vic. c. 48. 
Hosiery Manufacture and Wages Act. 

1874.-37, 38 Vic. c. 59. 
Working Men's Dwelling Act. 

1875.— 38, 39 Vic. c. 70. 
Chimney Sweepers Amendment Act 

1875.— 38, 39 Vic. c. 90. 
Employers and Workmen Act 

1875.— 38, 39 Vic. c. 86. 
Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act. 

1875.-38, 39 Vic. c. 36. 
Artisans* Dwellings Act. 

1875.— 38, 39 Vic. c. 60. 
Friendly Societies Act. 

1876.— 39, 40 Vic. c. 22. 
Trade Union Amendment Act. 

1876.— 39, 40 Vic. c 32. 
Friendly Societies Amendment Act. 

Without touching upon any of the earlier Acts, I 

1802. will pass on at once to that of 1802 (42 Geo. III. 

o. 73), which was memorable in the history of our 
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social legiBlation as boing the first to recognize the 
terrible evila of tho factory system, although this was 
only then in ita infancy. I have referred, uncler the 
bead of the textile oporatiTe, to the miserieB endured 
by the apprentices of those daya, and therefore need 
not recur to them here, but will merely mention that 
to the first Sir Bobort Peel was due tho honour and 
credit of passing this Act, which was the thin end of the 
wedge for all succeseivo laws. Ita main provisions 
included those mills and factories where three or more 
apprenticeg, and twenty or more persons were employed ; 
and directed that the rooms should be washed wall 
with lime and water twice a year ; that the appren- 
tices should be clothed with two suits yearly, and 
should be instructed in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic during the first four years ; that the hours of 
work should not be more than twelve per day, exclusive 
of tneala ; that work might bo carried on by night 
during certain periods in mills with fifteen hundred 
spindles. Visitors were also appointed, penalties 
fixed, &c. This was an excellent commencement ; but 
the increased development of the steam engine so 
rapidly caused a corresponding development of ma- 
ohinery, and so great an increase in the number of 
mills, that the circumstances under which the Act was 
&amed were changed, so as to make it practically use- 
less. The apprentice system indeed was given up and 
&ee labour substituted, though tho abuses that formerly 
attended the apprentices wei'e repeated as badly 
ever in the case of the juvenile operatives, while 
dutatioa of labour was fourteen, fifteen, or even sixteen 
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ain were 
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^^^B hours per day for a single aet of haniis. Again ' 
^^^V Sir B. Peel and bis sou to tLe fore, impressing these 
^^IP facte npon the country, nnd with Guch good rcsnlt that 
* 1819. the Act of 1819 (59 Geo. III. c. 66) was passed, whieli 
led to the restriction of labour for unapprenticed 

I children. By this law no child was to be employed till 

nine years of age, while no pivgon under sixteen wob to 
vork more than twelve hours per day ; lost time to be 
made up only nt the rate of au additional daily hour. 
1S25, A succeeding Act, in 1825 (6 Geo. TV. c, 63), 
improved upon this by limiting the Saturday work to 
nine hours, and directed that a register should be kept 
in every mill for entering each child, snch book to be 
a voucher of the age. 
1831. By the Act of 1831 (1 & 2 Wm. IV. c. 39) it was 
I provided that no person under the age of twenty-one 

I should be allowed to wort at night. The honrs of 

L labour were fixed at sisty-nine per week, which might 

^^^H be extended throe hours per week to make up for lost 
^^^^b time. All these Acts, however, were rendered prac- 
^^^^P tically inoperative from their possessing no adequate 
^^^* compulsory clauses, a failing which was not remedied 
1833, till 1833, when Lord Ashley (now Earl of Shaftesbury) 
introduced a Bill (3 & 4 Wm. IV. c. 103), of which the 
salient points were as follows : Persons under eighteen 
Q not allowed to work at night in factories, or for 
a than twelve hours per day, except for lost time, 
at the rate of three hours per week ; the employment of 
I children under nine was prohibited, and also of children 
I of eleven, twelve, and thirteen for more than eight hours 
XI Aaj. Ceitifioatea of age and appearance 




w^ 
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required in tlie case of chiklren, and no child betweon 
thirtecD and eighteen could be employed more than 
[lins hours a day, or at night, without a cortificnte of 
age. The great feature of this Act, however, was the 
eBtablishment of a Bystein of jiiBpeetioa ; four in- 
spectors were first of all appointed, and this may be 
Baid to be the real foundation of the present factory 

The year 1834 witnessed the extension of legislative 1S3+. 
protection to otlicr classes of operatives, besides those 
who are properly spoken of as factory hands, and 
which term by connnon consent has been limited to those 
employed in textile mills. Chimney-sweepers were the 
first to feel the beneficent changes (though they had 
previously been the subject of an old Act in 1788) ; 
and certainly the accounts of the brutalities practised 
on the wretched little victims showed how greatly legis- 
lation was noeded. The Act of 4 & 5 Wm. IV. c. 35, 
provided for the better regulation of chimney sweepers 
and their apprentices, uiid directed attention to the 
safer construction of flues. No child under ten was to 
be apprenticed, and all such were to be designated by 
a brass plate on the cap. Boys were not to he let out 
for hire, nor were they allowed to ascend a flue. Pro- 
vision was also made that no unwilling lads should he 
bound to the trade, and stringent regulations were laid 
down against ill-treatment. 

This was followed up sis years later by the Act of 1840. 
1840 (3 & 4 Vic. c. 8S), which enacted a penalty fur 
any person under twonty-ono ascending a chimney or 
flue, while the age of apprenticeship was increased to 
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Biiteon. There was also a well-mtentioiEeii effoit to 

improve the coustruction of chimneys, by ordering that 
none Bbonld be built save of a certain size and angle. 

1842, In 1812 a far more (numerically) important section 
of the population received attention, viz. the young 
people employed in collieries, many of whom (and 
eepeoially the females) were degraded to almost the con- 
dition of boaste of burden. The commencement of the 
elaborate system of coal-mine inspection dates from 
this year, when an Act was pneeed (5 & 6 Vic. c. 99) pro- 
hibiting the employment of females, as also boys under 
ten, underground in mines and colUeries. At this date 
inspectors were first appointed ; and the increased 
safety of the workpeople provided for, by allowing no 
one under fifteen to bo in charge of a winding-engine, 
where steam was used ; and of their morals, by the 
prohibition of the payment of wages at a pnblichonse. 

1844. By the Act of 1844 (7 & 8 Vic. c. 15) the factory 
inspection system was brought into a moro compact 
and of&cial form, what might and what might not be 
done being better defined, as well as protection given 
to the inspectors in the execution of their duty. Sub- 
inspectors were appointed, and a head ofGce established 
in London. In fact the system became, for the first 
time, a recognized department of State routine. The 
appointment of cei-tifying surgeons also dates from 
this, while an important clause provided for the greater 
protection of the " hands " by the compulsory guarding 
of machinery and the forbidding mill gear to be cleaned 
while in motion ; as also for the more efficient sani- 
tary anperviaion of children in wet-spinning flax 
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millB. Notice of accident waa required to be given, and 
damages allowed as compenaatioa in the case of pre- 
ventible bodily injury. There was aleo a further 
limitation of the labour of children, who could only be 
employed for seven hours per day, though they might 
work for ten hours on three days of the week, provided 
that they attended school on the alteruate days. The 
hours were reckoned from the time when thoy began in 
the morning. Women could only be employed under 
the same regulations as young persons, viz. under the 
»ge of eighteen, while the Saturday half holiday (from 
4.30 P.M.) was recognized. The length and minutite 
of the Act proved that the Government was thoroughly 
aronsed to the nocossity of n good factory supervision. 

In the nest year {8 & 9 Vic. c. 29) the Print Works 1345. 
Eegultttion Act was passed, by which that large section 
of textile operatives, which had not been previously 
included under the Factory Acts, was now logislftted 
for, by being placed under the same system of inspec- 
tion as that of the spinning tind weaving mills. 

In 1846 the Rope Walks Exemption Act (9 & 10 1846. 
Tic. c. 40) was passed, though of a very negative 
character, simply declaring that hand rope-makers did 
not come under the Factory Acts. This, as we shall 
presently see, is one of those anomalies which should 
be done away with. 

In 1847 {10 & 11 Vic. c. 29) a further restriction was 1847. 
placed on the hours of labour of young persons and 
females, viz. to eleven hours per day or sisty-thrco 
hours per wock. A lull then took place in workiug- 
olssB legislation ; and it wu not nntil 1860 (IS & 14 1S50. 
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Yic. c. 64} that tho next Factoiy Act was passed, in 
which it wa8 proTidud that no young pefsoo or female 
ehould bo employed before 6 A.n. or after 6 P.u., asd 
en Saturdays after 2 P.m. ; meals to be taken between 
7.30 A.11. and 6 p.u., instead of between 7.30 t-u. and 
7.30 P.M. as before ; while young persona and females 
were not allowed to be employed for lost time after 
7 P.M. This Act, however, only referring to yonng 
1853. persons and women, it was found neoeesary in 1853 
(16 & 17 Vic. c. 104) to supplement it with a similar 
Act for children. 

1855. In 1855 cobI mines were again legislated for (18 & 19 
Vic. c. 108) the duties of the inspectors being more 
accurately defined, and fm-ther details for protection of 
life being laid down, such as more adequate ventila- 
tion, fencing of shafts, proper signalling, &c., while 
immediate notice had to be given of every accident. 

Hitherto the legislation had been of a specific 
character, devoted to certain trades ; bnt in this year, 
the labouring claases in the aggregate received an 
ioBtalmeut, in the shape of an Act (18 & 19 Vie. c. 132) 
for facilitttting the erection of dwelling houses by 
means of companies with certain permissive rights, 
subject to regulations as to drainage, ventilation, and 
insjjectiou by boarda of health. 

Certain doubts having risen as to the sufficiency of 
protection of workpeople from machinery in factories, 

1856. an Act was passed in 1856 (19 & 20 Vic. e. 38) more 
I8i)0. strictly defining mill gear and machinery ; and in 1860 

(23 & 24 Vie. c. 78j another section of factory opera- 
dyes was included oudet &etory legislation, viz. those 
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employed in bleach and dyo works. All the former 
Acts were henceforth to apply to this division of 
labour, except in the case of bleaching in the open air. 
Females and young persons might be employed till 
4.30 P.M. on Saturdays and 8 p.m. on other days. The 
clause as to the meal-times, however, did not extend to 
this Bleach and Dye Act. 

In the same year the area of operations of coal-mine 
inspection was extended {23 & 24 Vic, c. 151), so as to 
inolnde all iron miueB iindor the same euporvision, 
while many additiounl improvements were introduced 
for the safety of underground workmen, euch as still 
more ventilation, fencing off of dangerous places, the 
use of safety lamps, proper chains and other lowering 
apparatus. The interests of the coJliora were also 
looked after, by permissive rules for weighing coal and 
ironstone at the pit's bank. 

The year 1861 was marked by an Act (24 & 25 Vic. 1861. 
o. 117) to place the operatives in the lace ostahlish- 
ments under the factory system, they having been, up 
to this year, entirely without supervision. The only 
addition worth notice was, that the Act included youths 
between sisteen and eighteen, whom it allowed to work 
between 4 a.m and 10 pji., thongh for not more than 
nine hours between those times. 

In 1862 a fresh Coal Mine Eegulation Act ('25 & 26 1862. 
Vic. G. 79) was passed. Some terrible accidents having 
happened, in couseiiuence of the workmen not being 
able to leave the colliery in time, it was enacted that 
every owner should in future provide two distinct 
B from his cual seams, such outlets to be 
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separated hj at least 10 feet of etrata. 

whurc aunsual difficultieB existed, the Act allowed of 

arbitration, as also exteusion of time. 

1863. In 1863 another section of the operative clasB wae 
brought nnder the factory syetem, viz. thos© who are 
employed in " calenderiog " or " finishing" yarn and 
cloth, and who were by this Act (26 & 27 Vic. c. 38) 
considerably bettered in the conditions of labour. 

The bakers also, whose hours of work aud general 
sanitary arrangements had been the subject of a search- 
ing inquiry, were in this year legislated for; the 
Bakehouses Eegulation Act (26 &. 27 Vic. o. 40) pro- 
hibiting the employment of any person under eighteen 
in a bakehoose between 9 p.h. aud 5. a.u. ; and also 
the nso, as a sleeping place, of any room on the same 
level with the bakehouse, except under certain pro- 
visions of ventilation. 

186*. The year 1864 was a busy one in working-claBS 
legislation, no fewer than three Acts having been 
passed, (a) The chimney sweepers were the subject 
of one (27 & 28 Vic. c. 37), the protection of the young 
childron being still further carried out. No child 
under ten was to be employed in the trade, nor could 
a master sweep bring with him any person under the 
age of sixteen to the house where the chimney was 
being swept, (h) The Factory Acta were partially 
extended to the lucifer-match and earthenware trades, 
BO far as applied to the children, young persons, and 
women taking their meals in any part of the house ; 
and to fustian cutting, as to the ago of the children 
ami*loyed (eleven years) ; while (c) a still farther b 
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tion of operatives were brouglit under the Acts, viz. 
those engaged in " lioolnDg," " lapping," making up 
and packing yarns and cloth. 

The year 1867 was signalized both by the number !■ 
and importance of its Acts, (a) The Factory Acta 
were extended (30 & 31 Vic. c. 103) bo aa to em- 
brace blafit furnaces, copper mills, iron forges and 
foundiriea, brass fou&dries, machine making, india- 
rubber and gutta-percha, paper, glass, and tobacco 
manufactories, letter-press printing, book-binding, or 
any trade indeed in which fifty or more persona were 
employed on the premises. The principal pointa of 
thia Extension Act were, that no child, young person, 
or woman should be employed in these trades on a 
Sunday ; no boy under twelve and no female, in that 
part of a glass-house where melting and annealing were 
carried on ; and no child under eleven in grinding in 
the metal trade ; while there wore proviaions as to 
taking meals in glass housea, ventilation, and greater 
care in the fixing of grindstones. Owing to the eii- 
geuciea and customs of some of these trades, however, 
there wore several modifications, as to youths of sixteen 
years of age being employed for fifteen boors a day 
under certain conditions ; and the employment of 
ohildren, young persons, and women for different 
periods of time, as long aa the legal hours of work were 
not increased. Letter-press printing, paper making, 
book'binding, blast furnaces, and iron mills were the 
principal trades to which those modifications applied, 
03 also the manufacture of preserves from fruit. 

(6; The Moater and Servant Act (30 & 31 Vic. 
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c. 141) was framed in order to provide a remedy 
the cnso of non-fulfilment of Bervice or contract 
the part of the employer or employed, by complaint 
before a justice, who might order compensation to the 
aggrieved party, with powers to ineist npon the fulfil- 
ment of, or to annul, the contract. In caee of aggravated 
conduct the offender might be imprisoned. 

(c) The Agricultnral Gangs Act (30 & 31 Vic. c. 130) 
was brought forward to do away with the evils of 
working children and women in " gangs," driven by a 
gang-master, a system (most common in the Eastern 
counties) pregnant with mischief, and a source of great 
misery throughout the district where it was carried on. 
By this Act, children under eight were altogether for- 
bidden to be employed, as also women in gangs in 
which men were working, or which was commanded by 
a gang-master. Loaders of gangs wore also compelled 
to have a license, granted to them by the justices. 

((i)TheWorkshopEegulationAct(30&31Vic.c.l46) 
marked another great era in this class of legislation. 
The Factory Acts applying only to ostabliehmenta 
where fifty or more were employed, it was thought 
advisable that small places should be also brought 
nndcr the supervision of the law. This Act, therefore, 
prohibited the employment of children Tindor eight in 
any handicraft, whetber for gain or othorwiae. No 
child {i.e. under thirteen) could be employed for more 
than six and a half hours per day, between 6 a.,h. and 
8 p.»i. No young person (i.e. between thirteen and 
eighteen) or woman conld be employed more than 
twelve hoxaa between 5 h.x, and 9 p.u,, of which. 
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e and a half hour was to be deTotod to moala. The 
cessation of work on Sianday, and on Saturday after 
2 P.M. was also enforced, escept, as regarded the latt«r 
day, in places where not more than five persona were 
employed in making or repairing artieles for sale. 
Better ventilation was insisted upon in all shops whore 
grinding, glazing, or wheel polishing was carried on, 
BO that the dust could bo removed hy fans or otherwise. 
Inapectiou was provided by the local authorities, 
though the factory inspectors were empowered to visit 
the workshops if required. Educatiou was looked after 
by a clause, compelling every child employed in a 
workshop to attend school for ten hours each week, the 
employer being emjiowered, on the application of the 
teacher, to pay for the schooling, and deduct the sum 
inora the child's wages. 

(e) The Arbitration Act (30 & 31 Vie.) was passed 
to permit the granting of licenses for courts of arbi- 
tration or conciliation for tbo settlement of disputes, 
euch courts to consist of a chairman and not less 
than two, or more than ton, masters and workmen, to be 
elected by that trade in which the dispute was being 
carried on. Rates of wages and hours of labour, 
however, could not bo dealt with by these courts. 

The year 1868 was signalized by an Act (31 & 32 Vic. 
c. 130) to provide better dwellings for artisans and 
labourers. Not only were houses and premises, found 
hy the ofE.cor of health unfit for human habitation, to 
be remedied hy the owner and substituted by better 
ones, but any four or more householders were em- 
powered to report where disease existed in any street, 
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and request the local onthorities to take action. The 
owner was thereupon obliged to make the neccBsary 
alterations, or, in case of neglect, ttie loeal authority 
did it for him, cliarging him with the cost. 
870. By the Factory and WorfcshopB Act of 1870, 
(33 & 3i Vic. c. 62) the Factory Extension Act of 
1867 WHS mside to apply to print, dye, and bleach- 
vorke, including the open-air bleaching proceas. In 
the table of permanent modifications, it was enacted, 
tbftt women employed in the trades of fruit preserving 
and fish curing might work botween Jnne 1st and 
December tiith for fourteen hours, provided that this 
did not occur for more than five consecutive days per 
week. 

(6) The Wages Attachment Abolition Act (33 & 3i 
Tic. c. 30) provided that no order for the attachment 
of wages of servant, workman, or labourer sboiild 
henceforth he made in the county court, 

(c) The Wages Arrostment Limitation Act (Scot- 
land), was very similar in its design, with the exception 
that it named 20«. per week as the limit of wages, 
within which no arrestment could be made, although it 
would apply to anything over that amount. 

(d) The Truck Commission Act (33 & 34 Vic. c. 105) 
was passed to inc[uire into the prevalence of the truck 
system (one of the very worst evils tliat ever infested 
the life of the n^orking man), and the disregard of 
previous legislation on this head, viz. the Act of 
Wm. IV., which had become completely inoperative. 

^71. In 1871 no less than five now Acts were framed. 
(a) By the Factory and Workshop Amendment Act 
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(34 & 35 Vic. c. 104) tho Bupervision of workshops was 
taken awuy from the local authorities and was placed 
ander the fectory inspoctora. Those who were em- 
ployed in the immediate curing of fish on the arrival 
of the boats, were exempted from the Acts; while 
females under aiiteen and children under ten were 
prohibited from making bricks and tQes, not being 
ornamental tiles. Certain exceptions were authorized 
to be made, in cases where the busineBS depended upon 
the weather or the seasons of the year, so that young, 
persons of fourteen and women might be employed for 
a period not exceeding fourteen hours per day. In 
brickyards, males of sixteen ftud women might work for 
the same period, provided that it was not for more 
than three days in any one week. 

(6) By the Jews Exemption Act (34 & 33 Vic. c. 19) 
yonng persons and females of the Jewish persuasion 
were allowed to work on Sundays, without fear of 
penalty, provided that the workshop was closed on 
Saturday till sunset and not open for traffic on Sunday ; 
and also that the inspectors were allowed free admiesion 
on the lattur day. 

(c) The Trades Union Amendment Act (34 & 35 
Vic. c 31) made union legal, by declaring that members 
would not render themselves liable to criminal prosecu- 
tion for conspiracy by combining together. Trade union 
cxintraats, however, as a rule, were not enforceable by 
any court, nor did the Friendly Societies, the Industrial 
and Provident Societies, or the Companies Acts apply 
to trade unions. They weio obliged to be registered, 
were permitted to purchase or lease land (not 
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more than one aero) and bnildings foi' the purpoees of 
the union. The tenn " trades nnion " was defined by 
the Act, as meaning a combination, whether temporary 
or pemuMiont, for rognlating the relatione between 
workmen and masters, or between workmen and work- 
men, or between masters and masters, or for imposiitg 
restriGtive conditions for the conduct of any trade or 
business, as would, if this Act had not been framed, 
have been deemed an unlawful combination, by reason 
i>f some one or more of its purposes being in restraint 
of trade. 

[d) The Criminal Law Amendment Act (3i & 35 Vic. 
c. 32) dealt with all cases of violence, threats, and 
moleatation of master or workman, the pnoisbment of 
such ofiencos being (not exceeding) three months im- 
prisonment, with or without hard labour. Molestatioii 
was defined as, following another person persistently 
about from place to place, hiding his tools, clothes, or 
any other property, so as to prevent his making use of 
them; watching or besetting his house or place of busi- 
ness, &c. Both this and the Master and Servant Act 
of 1667 were most unpopular with the working classes, 
who felt them, and particularly the former, as espe- 
cially directed against unions of working men. 

(e) The Industrial and Provident Societies Amend- 
ment Act (34 & 35 Vic. c. SO) gave increased powers to 
societies of this class to build, sell, lease, or mortgage 
houses, cottages, or other buildings ; and also gave 
facilities as to copyhold. 

In the following year a new Arbitration Act was 
(35 & 36 Vic. C. 46), ao aa to enable maBtere and 
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workmen to settle their diepntes by the appointmeiit 
r more oibitrators, or as umpire, in case the 
latter disagi'eeJ. Any agreement catered into under 
this Act waa hinding upon both parties, provided that 
a worknuin gave notice within forty-eight honrs, that he 
declined to be bound by it. A certain number of days' 
notice (not exceeding six) had to be giveu by employer 
or employed, in case of an intoutiou to cease employing 
or serving, whore such notice was mode part of the 
agreement. 

(b) The Coal Mines Regulation Act of this year 
(35 & 3G Vic. o. 7tJ) considerably extended the super- 
vision over this class of operatives. Managers of 
collieries were required to be certificated after exami- 
nation for competency by a district board, although a 
certificate of service could be given to those managers 
who had served up to a certain date before the Act, 
while some additional rules were laid down as to the 
qualifications and duties of the inspectors. The follow- 
ing restrictions were made as to employment under- 
ground, viz. women and girls, not at all ; boys under 
twelve, not at all, except in coses of very thin seams ; 
boys under thirteen and young persons under sixteen, 
not more than ten hours per day or fifty-four hours per 
week, with an interval of twelve hours for rest between 
each two consecutive periods of employment; none of 
theee boys to go under-ground without being reported 
to the manager. Above-ground, children under ten not 
to be employed at all; under thirteen, for not more 
than six days per week or more than sis hours per day, 
^■'jf the employment cstended to mote than three days 
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per week. Every boy between ten and twelve 1 
required to attend scbnol for at least twenty hours 

in every two weeks; and stringent rules were laid 
down with reference to tbia purt of tbe Act. An 
elaborate Byetem of directions was also provided for 
the safety of tbe workpeople, embracing the inspection 
of gaseous and non-gaseous mines, withdrawal of work- 
men in case of danger, safety lamps, gnnpowder and 
blasting, fencing of shafts, manholes and places of 
refuge, signalling, raising, &c. ; while facilities were 
provided for inspection of the mine on behalf of the 
workmen as well as of the owners. The Act also 
provided for arbiti'ation in cases where tho owner 
was unwilling to comply with the demands of the 
inspector. 

(c) The Metalliferous Minos Regulation Act (35 & 36 
Vie. c. 77) included all mines except those of coal and 
ironstone, which were under the preceding Act. Hitherto 
tho metalliferous mines had been overlooked, but they 
were now placed under as strict supervision as those 
of coal, and the provisions of the two Acts were, in 
the main, identical. 
(3. In this year a new Agricultural Act was passed 
(36 & 37 Vic. c. 67), wHcIi came into force in 1875. It 
prohibited tho employment of any child under eight in 
agriculttiral work, except by tbe parent of the child, 
who worked laud in his own occupation ; and it also 
restriotod the employment of any child above eight 
without a certificate of age and of the completion of 
two hundred and fifty school attendances, if under ten 
years of age, and one hundred and fifty attendancoa, if 
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ten or opwards. There wore, however, exemptions in 
the case of children emplojod in harvest or hopping, 
OP who were unable to attend school. The ago of 
eight, the lowest allowahle for employment in agricul- 
tural gangs, was also czteucLed to ten. 

In ISri a very important Act was hrought forward, l^^^i. 
viz. the Factory Act — health of women, young por- 
Bons, and children (37 & 38 Vic. c. 44). It dealt prin- 
oipally with the hours of labour and times of meals, 
and provided that tho period of work should be be- 
tween 6 A.M. and 6 p.m., or 7 A.M. and 7 p.m. ; that no 
one should be employed continuously for more than four 
and a half hours without an interval of half an honr for 
a meal, and that two hours should be allowed for meala 
each day, except Saturday. Childi'en might be em- 
ployed in moriiing or afternoon sets, or oa alternate 
days for the whole day. The Act also enacted that 
after January 1, 1876, the ago of a "child" should 
be extended to fourteen, unless a certain standard of 
educational proficiency was attained. During 1873 a 
child could not he employed in a factory if under nine, 
nor at the end of that year under ten. The Factory 
Act of 1850, which permitted longer hours for children 
in lace establishments, was repealed. 

Qi) The Workmen's DweUinga Act (37 & 38 Vic. 
c. S9) allowed municipal corporations to grant or lease 
their land 'to anyone who bound themselves to erect 
working-clufis dwellings upon it. 

(o) The Hosiery Manufacture and Wages Act 
(87 & 38 Vic. c. 48) forbid employers in that trade to 
let out knitting frames «dA mocIiiQer 
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people, deducting the rent from tlie price of the work. 
This Act strnok nt the root of one of the greatest evils 
in the Midland districts. All work from henceforth 
was to be jiaid for net without any deductions, except 
for bad workmanship. 
3- The yenr 1875 was somewhat prolific in working- 
class legislation, {a) More stringent regulations were 
laid down about chimney sweepers (38 & 39 Vic. c. 70), 
who were required to be registered and obtain a certifi- 
cate before they could practise their trade. There is no 
doubt but that this Act will tend to make the craft 
more respectable. 

(6) The Employers and Workmen's Act (38 & 39 
Vic. c. 90) gave powers to the County Conrt as to 
ordering of payments, adjusting or setting off one 
against the other, recieion of contract, and taking of 
security. A dispute might also be heard before 
justices, and payment ordered, when the amount did 
not oxceed lOf. Justices were given jurisdiction in 
dispatos betwoQU masters and apprentices. In the case 
of factory children, young persons, and women, for- 
feiture for absence or leaving work might not be 
deducted as a sot-off against a wages claim, further 
than the amonnt of damage sustained by the employer 
in consequence of the absence. 

(c) By the Conspiracy and Protection of Property 
I Act (38 & 39 Vic. c. 86) it was ordered, that an agree- 
r ment or combination by two or more persons to do any 
1 furtherance of a trade dispute should not be 
1 indictable as a conspiracy, as long as that act was not 
1 wMoli woa puoifihable as a crime. Punishment 
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B provided in cftsea of breaeli of contract by persons 
employed in tho supplying of gas and water ; and also 
when such breach of contract involved injury to per- 
Bons or property. There were also penalties for neglect 
by masters to provide the proper necessaries for ap- 
prentices, as well as penalties for intimidation or 
annoyance. 

(d) Tho Artisans' Dwellings Act (38 & 39 Vio. c. 36) 
was the must comprehensive effort that lias been yet 
made to grapple with the growing evil of close and 
unhealthy dwellings for the working classes in our 
large cities and towns—" unfit for huraaa habitation, 
causing death and loss of health, not only in the courts 
and alleys, but also in other parts of such cities and 
boroughs." Tho difSculty lay in the fact, that the 
streets in question belonged to so many owners, that it 
was not in the power of any one owner to make the 
needful alterations. The Act applied to London, and 
to urban sanitary districts containing a population of 
twenty-five thousand anil upwards ; and it empowered 
the local authority, on being satisfied by ofGcial repre- 
sentation of the unliealthineas of any district, to make 
and carry out a scheme for its improvement. The 
machinery for this of&cial representation and for the 
subsequent improvement schemes was made as simple 
SiB possible ; and ample powers were given to any local 
authority to borrow money for these purposes. The 
speedy action that was taken in some of the worst 
triots, both in London, Birmingiiam, aiLd other 
while the Act was yet in its infancy, proved 
a reform was needed in this matter. 
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"Weatem HemlBphera. Asia,. North America. 

BaropB. Holy Land. South America. 

British lalea. | India. I AustralaHia. 

Scotland. I Ireland. | Australia. | New Zealand. 
Old Testament. ! Sew Testamant. | Acts and Splatles. 
JauxuejdnKB of the IsraelitsB. 
The British Isles. Sla: 76 mcha bjr on. price las. 
The World in HemiBpherea. Blie lOZ InctieB b; 90. pri« ZCi. 
This New Scries of Larse Scliool Maps ha? boen drawn aEd tngraved wllh the 

WTorBcjbQd Hyfileuibtjc arrongeiUL'Dl th« bold ooilliie onl IpLicririg rcquialm for 
Icachihg, 



STANFOBD'S SHALLER SEKIE3 OP SCHOOL MAPS. 




r 




14 SELEOTSD LIST. 


F.K.S„lic„ Diwrlor-flcnenil otlhe GEOtoKi™! Survejn of tbt United KlBgUwD. 




Siio, Bn Inchea bj 6i^. monnled on rolltrs nod vimished, each, 30». 
British iHlea. | Europe. Horth America. 
BnfflEiiid and Wales, 1 Africa. 1 Sontli America. 




Sootland. 1 Ireland. ' 




TABTT'S EDUCATIONAL SBBIES of CHEAP WALI. 
MAPS, for c\>M, teacblng. wmsltueled bj AHBOtBHiiii. Walker, *c. Ntw 

The World (Meraiur). Slie. bo iuches bj 33. Price IM. 
The British iBlBB. size, si inchea byii. Price ids. 
ALmUif roUoirlng, eai^h Ee,. slie, 34 LnclieE by2E:— 
Europe. Australia. JoumByinBs of 

Aftica. Sootlftnd. Israel. 
Amerioa. Ireland. B. Panl's Toya»e« 
New Zealand. Boman Empire. and Travels. ■ 




VAKTT'S LARGE OUTLINE BtAPS. Pri«. in plain sheet. 3i.; 1 
I'olrrarwl, 31, 1 raonntfd on rolKrs. Is, 1 
The World (globulsi). i feet 3 inches hj 4 feel 3 inohei. FriK. io pltln ^ 




The World CMcru.tor). 2i inches bj IB in. 

And IbefoUowlnn, plain sheel.li.M-i colonred, Is. e.i.i mounted on rollers, «.i 

iiie, J fed 10 iachtB bJ 2 feet S inches. 

Europe. 1 America. 1 Ireland. 

AHia. Eng-land. Palestine (O. Test.). 

Africa. 1 Scotland. ' Palestine (N. Test.). 




STANI'OBD'S OUTLINE MAPS. SItb, ij incb™ by I4, prlnred on 
UaetuninowledBe SocieiyV Mm* .n,! AllsBes. W« ed. e^J,, 




STANEpBD'S PBOJECTION SEBtES. Umfurm In sue. price, br. 




The pZFOBD SEBIES of OUTLINE SCAPS. Bl>e, IGlhchesbrH. J 


b 


Edward Stanford, fiS, Charing Cross, London. 1 


1 


k^ _i 



■Ml ^ 

NATURAL HISTORY DIAQBAHB, &0, 16 

Stanforir's diagrams of pataral Pisttrrg. 

Tnm Dligraini, omipllrd \ij the nnlnent Sdsntlflc Men wtrnwauneBsre ippeDduI, 

U naj be UKrimt^d In uia eheet, nr bs dlvldot Into foar Bf ctlons and fdlded in the 
tona Df A bocrk, Ihus rtbdtrSug them bVAlLnblfi either for Clusa t^erclBcs ar \dH- 
Tldual ALodj- 
Price ofeacb, momiiHl on roller and lornlBhed, Bi. ; or folded In Unit form, 41. 

Characteristio Britiali FohbUh. By J. W. Lownt, F.R.0.8. 
Oharaoteristic Britiflli Tertiary FobhUh. By J. W. Lowkt, F.R.G^. 
Poasa OruBtaoea, Bj j. w. s.iteh, a,I..s„ f.G-S., and H.WooDwiBD, 

igdom.. By A. HKSFiiEV. 

.miliea of MoUnsca. By In. Woouwibo. 

By AUAU White, ou.I Ih. ISaibd. 
TnaectH. By Adah Whtte. 
PiBhea. By P. H, GosBE. 

ReptiUa and Amphibia. By Dre. BKLt and Baird, 
Birds. ByCEOBGE Graf. 
W a.inm a.Ha. Hy Dr. Baibd. 
Britiah Sedimentary and PoBHiliferouB Strata. By H. W. 

Bkistow. F.US., F.U.S. 

|rfaiu0's ImjaroljciJ €Kht^isms. 

EnnsB SI ROBEILT JAMES MANN, M.D„ F.R.AJ.. F.RGA, lile SD)H- 

GbICIAB HlSTDIT, 
Ittleu HlBTOKI. 



Edward StaJifbrd, 56, Charii^ Cross, London. 



^cn^inxe anlt fjumal prints. 

!BBeBFnVK IIJ.lTSTSATnnra or THE BIBI.B. ASniH 
■f V^r-p^ Ftnm to bI SEnpnnf bitnirtiiiB. alKlfd n fmtt bf the Aolbst 
af ' t.Li». « OlgefK.' TIh ■koto ban Ortipnl [naii^iii! tir S. BBmon, 
.Anif^ Px^Hdj- ]lv Mm WiirL ThFf iHVfe br^ noatl j- Tv-cD^nTv^ Hid ai 
sn<Wl;ailuan<L 9>i^ il) tKba ty ix. 



MTBiT^aUFn^witb^uihtiKkud kq- I 



TAjnys ***'-"<^ "■""■'^ 

~ - -" - ■ - . ■ r^^ 



biMtilFit HB tar tBipoU SbKK oc* M Bd« tr V >— 



TAKrrS QKAPKtC IliTrSTR&TIOira of AHIK&I18. 

*HH l^at unurro IMii^ ■» Ik™ SerntB dwte Life ud Dw aftrf 
t^Mk ^unKOBr CDbiBoL aae. IS Incbs ^ II. Piie^IAe(e«,aii.M.; 
k b^A vXk t^a> >>^ ^1* kV>3*c M; or hdMoBBd ta lalfeer.aJ I 
k«li»l, 1 nL ibda, (k. 



■ \ 

ttt ai plt w tea af EDVaMiI' 



Edmid Stanford, 55, Chuing Chws, Loudon. 




Thii haab is under 



taken from tbe Building 
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